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Chronicle 


Home News.—On February 21, Mr. Roosevelt an- 
nounced that Senator Cordell Hull, of Tennessee, would 
be his Secretary of State, and William H. Woodin, of 

New York, would be Secretary of the 
| i eae Treasury. Senator Carter Glass had 

declined the latter position because he 
thought he could best serve by remaining in the Senate. 
On February 23, newspapers published a tentative Cabinet 
list, which the New York Times expressed as having 
“reached a stage beyond probability.” In addition to 
Senator Hull and Mr. Woodin, the report listed Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh, of Montana, as Attorney General ; 
ex-Governor George H. Dern, of Utah, Secretary of 
War; Senator Claude A. Swanson, of Virginia, Secre- 
tary of the Navy; James A. Farley, of New York, Post- 
master General; Harold Ickes, of Illinois, Secretary of 
the Interior; Henry A. Wallace, of Iowa, Secretary of 
Agriculture; Daniel C. Roper, of Washington, D. C., 
Secretary of Commerce; and Frances Perkins, of New 
York, Secretary of Labor. Miss Perkins would be the 
first woman Cabinet member. At Miami, Zangara, 
who attempted to assassinate Mr. Roosevelt, received an 
eighty-year sentence. The five victims of his shooting 
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were expected to recover, although Mayor Cermak’s con- 
dition continued serious. 

Congress, by a majority greater than required, resub- 
mitted the Eighteenth Amendment to the people. On 
February 16, the Senate, by a vote of sixty-three to 
twenty-three (five more than the two- 
thirds majority required), passed the 
Blaine resolution, as did the House on 
the 20th, by a vote of 289 to 121, fifteen more than nec- 
essary. The resolution provides for a Twenty-first 
Amendment, repealing the Eighteenth Amendment, ratifi- 
cation to be by conventions in the several States within 
seven years from the date of submission, and prohibits 
transportation of intoxicating liquors into any Dry State. 
Wet States immediately began considering legislation to 
provide for ratification of the measure. There was con- 
siderable question as to the method of calling conventions, 
and Senator Walsh declared that all steps to set up con- 
vention machinery for ratification should be taken by the 
States themselves. Secretary Stimson, with a speed that 
marked a precedent in such matters, dispatched to the 
forty-eight Governors the papers for action by the States. 

On February 20, President Hoover sent a special mes- 
sage to Congress outlining proposals for the alleviation 
of economic distress which he thought could be enacted 
during this session, including adoption 
of bankruptcy-reform legislation, and 
final action by the House on the Glass 
banking bill. The Senate, on the same day, voted, 
fifty-four to sixteen, to double the $300,000,000 relief- 
loan fund of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
liberalized the building-loan requirement by removing the 
stipulation that public works financed by the R. F. C. be 
self-liquidating. The Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee concluded its hearings on the Insull crash, and re- 
turned to the stock-market investigation. The Finance 
Committee continued its study of economic conditions and 
methods of relief. On February 21, the House, fol- 
lowing the lead of the Senate, voted the President-elect 
broad and sweeping powers to reorganize the Federal 
Government in the interest of public economy. 


Prohibition 
Repeal 


President; 
Congress 








Canada.—In a resolution presented to the House of 
Commons, William Duff, Liberal, proposed that the Gov- 
ernment reopen negotiations with the United States for 
—_— the drafting of a reciprocal trade agree- 
Trade ment whereby certain natural products 
Agreement of Canada should have free entry into 
the United States in exchange for the admission of cer- 
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tain classes of goods from the United States. Premier 
Bennett, while accepting the view that such a treaty would 
be desirable, asked Mr. Duff to withdraw the resolution 
on the ground that it was premature. He stated that 
Canada, during several years, had such offers standing on 
the American statute books. He felt, however, that the 
initiative at this time should come from the Roosevelt 
Government, and gave as his opinion that Mr. Roosevelt, 
judged by his statements, was in favor of such reciprocal 
trade. All that Canada could do at present, he continued, 
was to indicate its willingness “ to negotiate on terms that 
were fair and reasonable.” He suggested that the House 
“present a unanimity of opinion as to the desirability of 
such an agreement being made if possible.” Conserva- 
tives, Liberals, and Free Traders were unanimous in ac- 
cepting his opinion. 


China.—Preparations for the defense of Jehol gath- 
ered momentum with the announcement from Nanking on 
February 21 that the acting Premier T. V. Soong had 

induced North China bankers to pur- 

w ar ~— chase $4,000,000 of patriotic bonds. At 

the same time great excitement was felt 

throughout the whole country by an order from the War 

Office commandeering foodstuffs, coal, and vehicles for 
the use of the army. 


Colombia.—In order to defray the costs of the military 
campaign in Leticia, the Government levied the heaviest 
taxes in many years. The new ruling called for a six- 
per-cent yearly tax on capital and sala- 


New : 
Tax ries and a twenty-five-per-cent annual 
Rates income tax on all eligible men who 


claimed exemption from military service. The Govern- 
ment also decreed that the receipts from Federal taxes for 
the first three months of this year must be diverted to 
the national-defense fund. As a result of a new law 
passed by Congress, military service for all men between 
twenty and forty-five years of age became obligatory. 


Czechoslovakia.—Dr. Dérer, the Socialist Minister of 
Education, roused a storm of indignation and protest 
among Czech and Slovak Catholics with his draft 

bills, one of which would surrender ele- 
School mentary education to a Socialist major- 

ity on the boards of education, the other 
of which would abolish the State-supported denomina- 
tional elementary schools in Slovakia. The Episcopate of 
the country condemned these plans in a joint pastoral let- 
ter of January 25, and the Popular party under Msgr. 
Sramek declared them to be absolutely unacceptable. That 
was regarded as being the end of Dr. Dérer’s proposals. 

Despite drastic cuts and new taxation, the budget for 
1933, drafted by representatives of the seven Coalition 
parties, was temperately discussed in the press and bade 
fair to be approved by the National 
Assembly. 
in the railways. 
estimates showed serious deficits. 


Economic 


Situati 
12 County and communal 


A program of public 
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works for relief was under contemplation by the Gov- 
ernment. 


France.—Government employes in all departments con- 
ducted a “ folded-arms ” strike on February 20, stopping 
work for periods that varied between ten minutes and an 
hour. The postal workers were the first 


Government : : . : 
Employes to quit, delaying the mails about sixty 
Strike minutes. Telephone operators refused 


to transmit calls just before the noon period, and two 
shifts of telegraph employes joined the strike about the 
same time. In the public schools the pupils enjoyed an 
extra half-hour recess while their teachers demonstrated ; 
even the grave diggers joined the general movement. 
Although workers on the buses and street cars stopped 
work for only ten minutes in order to avoid inconvenien- 
cing the public, the traffic of the city suffered a notable 
delay. Only the clerks in the treasury and tax bureaus 
kept working full time, together with the electric and 
gas workers and subway employes, who contented them- 
selves with protesting to the Government. The strike was 
aimed at the reductions in salaries and allowances pro- 
posed by the Senate Finance Commission, and was gen- 
eral in the provinces as well as in the capital. In its 
attempt to reduce the budgetary deficit the Government 
sought to make the employes participate in the sacrifices 
of the tax payers. Observers stated that the 800,000 civil 
employes did not have public opinion behind them in their 
strike. Delegates, refusing to accept pay cuts of any kind, 
urged a special income surtax. 


Germany.—What was reported to be a reign of ter- 
rorism reached new heights when, after suspending sev- 
eral Catholic newspapers including Germania, the official 
organ of the Center party, the Nazis 
proceeded to break up the public gather- 
ings of the Centrists. The Catholic 
newspapers had printed an appeal to the members of the 
Center party outlining a program loyal to the present 
Constitution. They declared against any move away from 
Constitutional government. As this was the first sign of 
a bitter attack from the National Socialists on the Center 
party, it revealed to what lengths the Hitlerite members 
of the Government intended to go in muzzling all opposi- 
tion. 

The Nazis publicly declared their purpose of re- 
pressing all efforts of their opponents to win votes for 
the coming election. Criticism of whatever kind was for- 
alti bidden. One of Hitler’s aides frankly 

7 declared that democracy was ended. 
— The fear of a dictatorship was in- 
creased by the reiterated boast that Hitler would continue 
in power in spite of the elections. The report that Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg was to be imprisoned or kidnaped 
was officially denied, but the spread of the report indi- 
cated the confusion and the anxiety that existed in the 
German mind in regard to Hitler and his undefined pro- 


gram. 
On February 20, a mass meeting of the Center party 


Centrists 
Persecuted 
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at Kaiserslautern, in the Palatinate, to hear former-Chan- 
cellor Heinrich Bruening in a speech delivered with logic 
and restrained feeling was thrown into 


Viole . 
quinet. a riot by armed thugs. Several of the . 
Centrists Bavarian Guards were severely man- 


handled by members of the Nazi storm troops, who 
seemed to have police protection. Dr. Bruening, nar- 
rowly escaping injury, was hurried out of the city under 
police escort. On February 21, a peaceful meeting of 
the Center party at Krefeld, in the Rhineland, was broken 
up by a gang of ruffians declared by the Centrist leaders 
to be members of the National Socialist storm troops. 
Adam Stegerwald, former Minister of Labor, was 
knocked down and severely injured. Several Catholic 
priests also were roughly treated. The trouble started 
when smoke bombs were dropped from the gallery into 
the hall and in the excitement a mad rush was made for 
Herr Stegerwald, who was thrown from the rostrum. 
Talk of civil war was heard, and complaints were 
rushed to President von Hindenburg demanding justice 
and fair play for the Center party, which had been his 
chief support in former elections. Im- 


Nazis 
Need mediately the ban on the Catholic news- 
Centrists papers was lifted and Captain Goering 


issued an equivalent apology, declaring that the Govern- 
ment regretted the attacks made on the Center party and 
that it would use its full power to investigate the disturb- 
ance and prevent a recurrence. The Nazis tried to shift 
the blame to Communists. Hitler publicly appealed to 
Catholics for support. He and Von Papen seemed in- 
tent on splitting the Catholic ranks by developing a Catho- 
lic Nazi group in opposition to the Center and People’s 
parties. 


India.—Despite Lord Willingdon’s statement before the 
Legislative Assembly that the political outlook was 
brighter and India was more peaceful, the political prison- 
iti ers were not released, as had been ex- 

—_ pected. Mahatma Gandhi, despite ru- 
ane mors, was not freed, Sir William Hoare, 
Secretary for India, said, because his release might re- 
vive the civil-disobedience campaign. Mrs. Gandhi was 
sentenced, on February 8, to six months imprisonment 
for illegal political activities. 


Manchukuo.—On February 22, a desperate battle be- 
tween the Japanese and Chinese forces was fought along 
the eastern border of the Jehol Province. An official 

communique stated that there were 300 
wee Japanese casualties and that the Chinese 

losses were equally heavy. Despite the 
sanguinary nature of the fighting it was believed that the 
main Japanese drive had not yet started. It was rumored 
among Japanese officials that Gen. Liu Kueitang, princi- 
pal commander of the Chinese forces in northern Jehol, 
had offered to submit to the Manchukuo Government. 
It was expected that other guerrilla leaders would follow 
his example and join the Japanese and Manchukuo forces. 
Meanwhile, with the invasion of Jehol beginning, it was 
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becoming more and more probable that the war would 
involve the cities of Peiping, Tientsin, and Shanghai. 


Paraguay.—On February 21, President Ayala issued 
a decree convoking an extraordinary session of Congress 
to consider a formal declaration of war against Bolivia. 
The decree, which was signed by all the 
Cabinet members, stated that up to the 
present the Government, out of respect 
to the conciliatory efforts of friendly nations, had re- 
frained from any formal declaration of war, but with the 
failure of peace negotiations no other alternative was left. 


Declaration 
of War 


Peru.—On February 19, President Luis M. Sanchez 
Cerro broadcasted a patriotic appeal to Peruvians and 
called upon them to meet force with force in defending 
the national honor against Colombia. In 
the course of his talk the President 
called attention to a decree just released 
whereby all Peruvians between the ages of twenty-one 
and twenty-five are forbidden to leave the country. In 
a secret session of February 22 Congress gave a vote of 
confidence to the Government. This action was taken 
shortly after the Cabinet members had explained the 
activities of their departments in the Leticia controversy. 


President’s 
Appeal 





Russia.—Difficulties continued with regard to the col- 
lection of grain from the North Caucasus, the Ukraine, 
and the lower Volga. Even the “ leading ” collectives of 

the North Caucasus reported that their 

Sood wheat seed totaled only thirty-five to 
n ° 

forty per cent of the program, while the 

average was still less satisfactory. The North Caucasus 

had only 15.6 per cent of the total for seed-grain supplies, 

the Ukraine but thirty-one per cent. Hiding of grain by 
the peasants and local mismanagement were blamed. 


Disarmament.—The Anglo-French note of inquiry to 
the Austrian Government concerning the shipment of 
arms via Hirtenberg, in Austria, from Italy to Hungary 
roused considerable indignation in the 
Italian press, which denounced the note 
as an attempt to “humiliate” Austria. 
Consequent to this, whether or not effected by it, was an 
immediate stiffening of tone on the part of the Austrians, 
and on February 19 Chancellor Winckler indicated that 
Austria had decided to reject the demand for an inquiry. 
This would imply that Austria had decided to throw in 
its lot with the Italo-German revisionist bloc and abandon 
its connection with the League of Nations, which it had 
observed since 1928. Strong protests, however, were 
made in Austria against taking such an attitude. 

Civil aviation held the center of the stage in the dis- 
armament deliberations. The aviation committee advo- 
cated international control thereof. Opinion was divided 

as to whether such control would mean 
Aviation actual internationalization of civil avia- 
and Mite tion, as was advocated by the French 
delegation, or merely international supervision. Great 


Hirtenberg 
Affair 
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Britain was for the entire abolition of military aviation, 
a view not favored by Germany or the United States. 
At the same time, a uniform militia system for the Euro- 
pean countries was advocated by Pierre Cot, French Air 
Minister, who made a special appeal to the Germans for 
cooperation in solving this problem of effectives. The 
German reply, to date, was reserved in tone. 


International Economics.—As a result of the sittings 
in Berlin of the committee of international bankers on the 
standstill of foreign “ short-term” credits to Germany, 
an agreement was drawn up, and was 


German 
Credit ratified on February 17 by the represen- 
Extension tatives of the foreign creditor banks and 


the committee acting for the German debtors. The new 
accord runs for one year, from February 28, and covers 
credits totaling 3,700,000,000 marks (about $880,600,000) , 
of which it was estimated that about forty per cent is due 
to banks in the United States. The Germans agreed to a 
reduction of five per cent in their frozen credits. 


League of Nations.—The League issued on February 
17, in a ten-hour wireless broadcast to the world in Morse 
code, its first report under Article XV, paragraph 4 of 
the Covenant, which requires the League 
to lay down the law when its attempts 
to settle conflicts out of court fail. The 
report, drafted by the Committee of Nineteen, made the 
following recommendations for the settlement of the 
Chinese-Japanese dispute : 

1. The settlement should be based on the provisions of the 
covenant of the League of Nations, the Treaty of Paris, and the 


Nine-Power Treaty of Washington. 
2. The Japanese troops outside the zone of the South Man- 


churia Railway should be evacuated, as sovereignty over the ter- 


ritory is held to reside in China. 
3. A governmental organization should be established in Man- 


churia within a reasonable period under the sovereignty of China, 
but with a wide measure of autonomy. This should take into ac- 
count the particular rights and interests of Japan and Russia. 

4. China and Japan should open negotiations for a settlement 
within a special League committee to which the United States 
and Russia shall be invited to be represented, together with the 
member States of the Committee of Nineteen. New treaties 
should define the rights of the disputants. 

5. The members of the League should continue to refuse to 
recognize Manchukuo, either de jure or de facto, on the ground that 
it is incompatible with the fundamental principles of existing 
international obligations and with the good understanding between 
China and Japan, on which peace in the Far East depends. 


The matter would be voted upon by the Assembly on 
February 24. 

Following this broadcast were reports from Tokyo that 
Japan intended to secede from the League; but it was 
likewise learned that a strong division of opinion in this 

regard existed in Japan. Various pos- 
Consequences? _ sibilities, ranging from forcible coercion 
or at least boycott down to a vote of 
moral condemnation, were propounded by specialists, as 
to what would happen if Japan refused mediation. Japan 
had committed herself to the maintenance of Manchukuo 
and to taking over the province of Jehol. In the mean- 


Report on 
Manchuria 
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while, the Chinese were conscious of the strength which 
Japan’s refusal would give to their position, for if Japan 
resisted, China could accuse it of making war in violation 
of Articles XII and XV of the Covenant; and even the 
sanctions under Article XVI might follow. The Governor 
of Jehol Province, Tang Yu-lin, announced resistance. 

The League announced on February 18 that the Re- 
public of Colombia, in invoking Article XV of the Cove- 
nant against Peru, had requested an urgent meeting of 
the Council. This was scheduled for 
February 20, to handle preliminaries 
Thus for the first time an American re- 
public had formally asked the League to intervene in the 
territory covered by the Monroe Doctrine. 

The League of Nations Council’s committee on Liberia 
supported the position of the United States and the Fi- 
nance Corporation of America, subsidiary of the Fire- 
stone interests, through a demand on 
Liberia to observe her contractual ob- 
ligations with the Firestone Company. 
The Finance Corporation, interested in rubber planta- 
tions, had lent the republic $2,553,000 and was contem- 
plating an additional loan of $100,000 or more for re- 


habilitation purposes. 


Colombia’s 
Request 


Liberia 


War Debts.—Conferring with President-elect Roose- 
velt in his New York residence, Sir Ronald Lindsay, 
British Ambassador, resumed on February 20 the conver- 
sations that had occurred a month previ- 
ous at Warm Springs, Ga. According 
to Mr. Roosevelt the first talk was con- 
fined to general topics. It was believed that a decision 
had been reached to set up machinery, of which the pro- 
posed World Economic Conference would be a part, to 
bring about a readjustment of the economic structure of 
the world, and to do this as rapidly as possible. On the 
same date, Foreign Minister Paul-Boncour of France, 
announced that war-debt negotiations between France and 
the United States would be resumed. A debt instalment 
of $40,738,568 to the United States comes due on June 15. 
A particularly favorable impression was made in France 
by the fact that President-elect Roosevelt received Am- 
bassador Claudel, on February 22, for a talk on the debt 


situation. 


Lindsay; 
Paul-Boncour 





How a recent book on economics strikingly 
bears out a passage in a Papal Encyclical will be 
shown next week by Gerard B. Donnelly in “ The 
Pope and the Corporations.” 

The coming of Lent has inspired John LaFarge 
to some solemn and some lighter reflections which 
he will set down in “ Lent and God’s Providence.” 

Recent events will give timeliness to Edmund 
Booth Young’s paper, “The Decay of Party 
Loyalty.” 

A Bostonian who is no Puritan, George T. 
Eberle, will write on some “ Puritanisms in 
Greater Boston.” 
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President Roosevelt 


HE new President begins his term of office under 

one of the heaviest burdens that a President has yet 
been asked to carry. At the same time, he begins it with 
the good wishes of all. The crisis through which the 
country is passing has done much to erase party lines, 
and the President may congratulate himself more on the 
good will of the people than on the solidly Democratic 
Congress at his back. Much of this desire to see the 
President succeed is, of course, pure self interest, and 
therefore the stronger and more lasting. If the President 
must face a world in turmoil, he faces it with a united 
people at his back. But, with his usual courage, we feel 
that the President looks upon his work not as a burden 
but as an opportunity for service. 

There is danger in the very magnitude of the Demo- 
cratic majority in Congress; still, with proper leadership 
it will doubtless cooperate with the President. It will be 
interesting to observe, however, whether the new Con- 
gress will acquiesce in the conclusion of its predecessor 
that no new powers shall be granted him. The talk of 
a “dictator,” it will be remembered, had gone so far that 
it had been proposed, chiefly in the interests of economy, 
to concede the President power to cut appropriations, and 
to consolidate, or even abolish, bureaus and commissions, 
without further reference to Congress. After a joint con- 
ference, however, the Senate and the House have decided 
that even a limited dictatorship will not be established at 
Washington. 

Power to lower salaries at will, and to impound ap- 
propriations, or parts of appropriations granted by Con- 
gress, will not be conceded. As to the bureaus and other 
agencies of the Government, there is a decided inclination 
to permit the President to eliminate those which he deems 
unnecessary or undesirable, subject, however, to the right 
of Congress to set aside his orders, either by open refusal 
to concur, or by new legislation restoring the status quo 
ante. As the New York Times remarks editorially, this 
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decision is only what might have been expected. Congress 
cannot abdicate its legislative functions, and any attempt 
in that direction would produce untold confusion. 

If the statements made by a close friend of the Presi- 
dent, Louis McHenry Howe, in the Saturday Evening 
Post for February 25, are authorized, this decision will 
not be questioned by Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Howe pictures 
the President as a stickler for the proper independence 
of the executive, legislative, and judicial functions of 
government, and cites a recent incident in which, as Gov- 
ernor of New York, Mr. Roosevelt vindicated the rights 
of his office. He respects the courts, we are told, and it 
may be presumed that he holds the legislative branch in 
the same respect; but he will not remain silent in the face 
of attempted usurpation. His studies in government have 
convinced him that proper independence of these func- 
tions, coupled with the due cooperation which the Con- 
stitution supposes rather than enjoins, will best protect 
and preserve the common welfare. 

Doubtless the President realizes that the executive who 
encroaches on the authority, or assumes the duties, of the 
courts or the legislature, will probably end in losing his 
own authority and neglecting the duties that are exclusive- 
ly his. As Governor of New York, Mr. Roosevelt showed 
his power of leadership through his ability to confer and to 
conciliate. We hope that this same power will make him 
a real leader in the larger field which today he begins to 
occupy. 


A Plea for Bolshevism 


N an address in New York on February 20, the Rev. 

Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., of Georgetown University, 
spoke of the “drive” for the recognition by the United 
States of the Soviet Republics. “ The most brutal, the 
most anti-social, the most anti-Christian and anti-Ameri- 
can force on earth today,” had its agents at work in this 
country, but it was well to remember that not all its 
agents were accredited by the Soviet Government. In 
these days of depression, said Father Walsh, Communism 
can make an impressive appeal, and for that appeal “ capi- 
talism must furnish a substitute,” if it hopes to survive. 

But capitalism is making no effort to that end. The 
facts published by the Senate committee in the Insull 
investigation form a sickening picture of greed, avarice, 
and dishonesty on the part not only of bond houses but 
of bankers whose ability and good name had never been 
questioned. Undoubtedly, there is something seriously 
wrong when great corporations can use the money en- 
trusted to them for investment as though it were their 
own, while the State must stand helplessly by. As far as 
can be ascertained, most of what was done by the Insulls, 
and by their allied bankers and brokers, was quite within 
the limits of the law, and not very far outside the com- 
mon practice of these institutions. Isolated acts which 
may result in the indictment of subordinates have been 
discovered, but even if these can be punished, the ruin 
already brought to thousands of investors cannot be re- 
paired. 

“Tf I were a Bolshevik,” said Father Walsh, “ I'd 
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shower down thousands of pamphlets on the disclosures 
of the Senate investigation on unemployment as a better 
argument than their present attempts.” To these disclo- 
sures, the facts in the Insull case might well be added. 
The strongest plea for Bolshevism in this country today 
is our greed-mad capitalism. In his insanity, the capital- 
ist is fighting for his own destruction. 


Job Insurance 


AST November, the American Federation of Labor, 

at its annual convention, renounced its former policy, 
and strongly endorsed job insurance. Wisely, too, it 
stipulated legislation within the States, and abandoned a 
plan for Federal insurance considered at a former con- 
vention. The result is that bills of varying merit have 
been introduced within the last few months into nearly 
thirty State legislatures. 

For the Federation to begin this campaign at a time 
when more than 12,000,000 men and women are seeking 
in vain for any sort of employment, may seem akin to 
folly, or a ghastly jest. But it is not. In our judgment, 
the Federation chose the time wisely, for the simple 
reason that all the safeguards and protection won by 
labor after years of hard fighting are gradually disappear- 
ing during this era of economic depression. Labor will 
emerge from the depression, bound hand and foot by the 
restrictions which have been imposed during the last few 
years, unless a determined stand is taken at once. 

It is obvious that were the economic world ruled by the 
principles of justice and charity, there would be small 
need for job insurance. Under a Christian system, wealth 
and the sources of wealth would be more equitably dis- 
tributed, and the hostile feelings engendered by a tyran- 
nical man-and-master system would not exist. But Chris- 
tianity plays small part in the economic world today. Men 
are ready enough to do lip service to its principles, and 
it is not difficult to find, even among Catholics, employers 
who adopt the programs of Leo XIII and Pius XI in 
word, and reject them in practice. The various confer- 
ences which have been formed to make these programs 
known and understood constitute an educational force 
which, in time, will make itself felt and respected. Until 
that time comes, however, the worker must be content 
with devices that are acceptable chiefly because they afford 
him some legitimate form of temporary relief. 

One of these devices, it seems to us, is found in State 
job insurance. That serious difficulties must be over- 
come before it can be established must be admitted, but 
these difficulties are nothing more than a challenge to the 
good will and ingenuity of worker and employer. The 
legislation proposed in Ohio distributes the cost of this 
insurance among the worker, the employer, and the State. 
President Green, of the Federation, thinks that the worker 
should be exempt, and that the main cost should be borne 
by the employer. There is also difference of opinion as 
to the function of the State. Some would make the State 
little more than a secretary or supervisor, while others 
think that the State should assume full control, and meet 
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This would mean, ultimately, that the whole burden 
would fall upon the tax payer. Still, as proponents of 
the plan argue, the cost would be far less than the mil- 
lions which the public has voluntarily contributed since 
1930 for the support of the unemployed. Another dif- 
ficulty arises from the fact that organized labor is dis- 
posed to insist upon preference in the benefits of the plan. 
Undoubtedly, it will be a severe blow to organized labor, 
if this preference is not accorded; on the other hand, it 
can hardly be given, except at the price of the contrel 
of labor organizations by the State. 

The bills introduced in the State legislatures should be 
thoroughly discussed. Politicians have a habit of appeal- 
ing to labor by introducing bills, and thereafter permit- 
ting them to slumber in some committee. A proper ex- 
amination of these bills may bring us some plan of job 
insurance as beneficial to the State and to the employer 
as to the worker. 


Do You Say Mass? 


E wish that an article by the Rev. C. C. Martin- 

dale, S.J., in the London Month for February 
could be reprinted and sent to every school and parish 
in the United States. Father Martindale entitles his 
article, ‘“ Your Sacrifice and Mine,” and his purpose here, 
as in so much that he has written, is to bring our people 
to understand the necessity and the fruit of assisting - 
properly at the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice. 

In a striking quotation from Guardini’s “ Spirit of the 
Liturgy,” he cites Pius X as saying to the people, “ You 
must not pray at Mass—you must say Mass.”’ Of course, 
as Father Martindale notes, the Popes are practical men, 
“and do not expect everything to be done everywhere 
at the same time in the same way.” But Pius X has been 
dead for many years, and his efforts to bring the Faithful 
to an understanding of the place of the Liturgy in prayer 
and worship have not been blessed with extraordinary 
success. 

A large crowd of children at the parish Mass, or young 
men and women assembled in the college chapel to assist 
at the Holy Sacrifice, is a beautiful sight. But it is dis- 
heartening to note in how many cases these “ assistants ” 
at the Mass at once turn to their hymn books, or take 
out their beads, just as they might do at Benediction, or 
during a casual visit to the Blessed Sacrament. To most 
of them, the approach of the awful moment of the Con- 
secration is nothing more than a signal to stop singing, 
or to leave off the beads. Doubtless, a good Lord will 
reward their good will, but only in an extended sense do 
they, in the words of Pius X, say Mass. 

The excuse that the children must sing or say the beads 
to keep off distractions is clear proof that they have not 
been taught properly. The Orate Fratres, in its issue for 
December, 1932, presents an excellent plan for teaching 
children to assist at Mass, and what a child can learn 
should not be too cryptic for high-school and college 
students. Let us begin with the young people, and within 
a generation our parishioners will not dumbly assist at 


Mass, but say it. 
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The Newest Amendment 


WO classes of men have begun to fight the Amend- 

ment in repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. In 
the first, the country sees the bootleggers, and in the sec- 
ond, the shattered ranks of the army which won the fight 
for Federal Prohibition fourteen years ago. Taken to- 
gether, the two classes form an army too strong to be 
despised. It is possible that they may even be able to 
defeat the newest Amendment. 

The average bootlegger probably thinks that he is bat- 
tling for his home and his right to make a living. He 
has a motive with a terrific driving power, and he is a 
unit in the organization which conducts one of the very 
few businesses in the country that can today show a profit. 
The trade is so well organized that all the power of the 
Federal Government, exerted for thirteen years through 
bureaus, agencies, and the expenditure of millions of dol- 
lars annually, has not seriously interfered with its 
growth. 

According to John H. W. Crim, of the Federal De- 
partment of Justice, it was able to part with more than 
$300,000,000 in 1927, for “ graft” and “ protection.” Dr. 
Clark Warburton, of Columbia University, estimates that 
the business cost nearly $4,000,000,000 in that year, and 
more than $36,000,000,000 in the ten-year period, 1921- 
1930. These figures are, of course, merely estimates, but 
even if reduced by fifty or seventy-five per cent, they 
show that under Federal Prohibition the trade in alcoholic 
liquors became one of the most profitable businesses in the 
country. That it was also among the most shockingly 
scandalous, need not be said. 

Even should the Amendment be adopted, the bootleg 
trade in liquors will probably remain to constitute a most 
serious problem. According to prominent police officials, 
some of the cleverest criminals in all forms of law viola- 
tion have devoted their talents within the last five years 
to the trade. They may continue after the Amendment 
is adopted, or go back to safe cracking, forgery, robbery, 
and other types of crime. In either case, they will cause 
serious disorder. The result will be much as though the 
inmates of a large penitentiary were suddenly let loose on 
the community. When the control of the traffic is returned 
to the States, from which it should never have been taken, 
it is evident that well-considered legislation, consistently 
enforced by the police, will become imperatively nec- 
essary. 

Mere repeal of the Amendment is no cure for the 
liquor evils which afflict society. Repeal does nothing but 
remove one most prolific source of crime. It clears the 
ground, but that ground must be immediately occupied 
by the forces of law and order. Opposition to the new 
Amendment by bootleggers is to be taken for granted 
and can be easily understood. It is not so easy to under- 
stand why the old-line Prohibitionists will also oppose it, 
except on the ground that they still believe in their right 
to impose their views upon the rest of the country. The 
Amendment does not force them to drink, nor does it 
saddle the drink habit on their neighbors. Any State 
which wishes to remain “dry” is at liberty to adopt that 
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course. No sales of liquor can be made in that State, and 
all importations will be unlawful. The Amendment simply 
makes it impossible for the inhabitants of one State to 
force their opinions by law on the inhabitants of another 
State. The second Section is a return, although not a 
complete and unhampered return, to the original Ameri- 
can principle of local self-government. 

This Review was unalterably opposed to Federal Pro- 
hibition from the outset. At the same time, it has always 
fought with no less vigor for temperance. While we greet 
the prospect of the overthrow of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment with unfeigned pleasure, we think that problems of 
the gravest nature will be created by the revulsion which 
will almost certainly follow the adoption of the new 
Amendment. These will tax the ingenuity of our States 
and cities, and will demand the utmost vigilance from 
parents, teachers, and from all to whom the care of our 
young people is entrusted. When the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment went into effect, we called for the formation of 
temperance societies in our parishes, schools, and col- 
leges. The call went largely unheeded, and the results 
were disastrous. It is to be hoped that after thirteen years 
under the scourge of Federal Prohibition, we have 
acquired some degree of wisdom. This work should begin 
at once and be presented vigorously. 


Probation Work 


N a report to the New York State Assembly, S. A. 

Lewisohn recommends the extension of the paid pro- 
bation system to all the counties of the State. Mr. Lewi- 
sohn finds the usual faults with probation, such as too 
few officers for the work, and a disposition on the part 
of counties and cities to offer salaries which competent 
officers cannot afford to accept. These faults, however, 
are not inherent in the system, but are due to incompe- 
tent management. 

On the whole, probation of first, and even of older, 
offenders has made out a better case for itself than the 
system of parole for prisoners. This, however, is to be 
expected, since as a rule it is much easier to decide when 
probation may be applied with good results both to the 
offender and to the community. But the administrators 
of the parole system have made so many gross mistakes 
that it is hardly too much to say that the system itself is 
falling into discredit. Parole has suffered more harm 
from its friends, who did not seem to understand that it 
was not applicable to every case, than from its open 
enemies. 

Mr. Lewisohn observes, probably with an eye on the 
Assembly’s committee on appropriations, that it is cheaper 
to put an offender on probation than to send him to jail. 
That argument is not without weight in these straitened 
days, but the real case for probation is found in the fact 
that when properly applied it not only meets the demands 
of justice, but also reforms the offender. Let us have 
more probation, provided that it is not administered by 
men who think that probation ought to take the place of 
the police, the courts, the schools, the State, and of re- 
ligion itself. 
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A Memory of Calvin Coolidge 


MicHaAeEvL Earts, S.J. 


V JHEN the tumult and the shouting fade away 
after some majestic celebration: when the 
clamors of emphatic salesmen become silent in 

the aftermath of punctured inflations: when the reverent 

silence, due to a sudden sorrow, removes the somber veil 
of mourning and allows the rainbow splendor in solacing 
memories: in a word, when finis is written upon some 
human event or upon the life of some notable man, the 
thoughts and the words in the sequence of appraisals and 
evaluations stand most likely on sound and sane levels. 

Of course: ¢a va sans dire. Even those “ whispering gal- 

leries of the world,” as Hawthorne called the newspapers, 

putting aside their party considerations, can be magnani- 
mous in the obit. 

The recent eulogistic praise of Calvin Coolidge is not 
likely to change its sonorous fulness ; the merits that were 
accentuated will stay solid and square in subsequent bi- 
ography. Little echoes, such as the present reminiscence 
of an episode, will tend to reaffirm characteristics of his 
honest mind and will; for, in his career, experience and 
life were steady teachers to Mr. Coolidge, even after he 
had received his summa cum laude at his Amherst Alma 
Mater, and on Capitol Hill in Boston, and on the higher 
Capitol Hill in Washington. Every man who is alive and 
living arrives at peaks in Darien, and the broader horizons, 
when they are of geography, delight the eyes; but when 
they are of culture, they benefit the mind and heart. The 
meager candlelight of the present illustration will add 
its mite to the fuller splendors of Mr. Coolidge. 

At the Commencement exercises at Holy Cross College 
in 1919, Governor Coolidge, following the gubernatorial 
tradition of Massachusetts, which has ever been one of 
the modest glories of the college, attended the academic 
and festive programs. Being of the alumni and faculty 
committees, I was deputed to meet the Governor and 
the gracious Mrs. Coolidge at the train from Amherst. 
When the salutations had had their facile and cordial mo- 
ments, and while we approached the official automobile, 
having agreed that the academic gown, even if not de 
rigueur, should be in the éclat of the exercises, there was 
a pause afoot for more than a measured minute, even 
if the conversation was marked by that “ adequate brev- 
ity’ (to use the phrase employed by President Meikle- 
john at the Amherst Commencement on the day before). 
At the moment, as became evident in a later hour that 
day, Governor Coolidge was considering a peak in Darien 
that but recently had revealed to him a new and enlarged 
erudition. Turning towards his cicerone, he asked if he 
were acquainted with a recent book by Michael J. O’Brien, 
“A Hidden Phase of American History.” 

“We did not know those important facts of our his- 
tory when we were young, did we?” And the Governor’s 
insistent tone was impressive. 

Indeed we did not: how could we find the Catholic or 
the Irish achievements in the colonial and the revolution- 


ary day stressed in the two-by-four textbooks of our 
school days? Somehow into one of our little books crept 
a statement that Washington’s aide-de-camp, Stephen 
Moylan, was of that silenced race and religion; and an- 
other sentence, causing amazement to our staid New Eng- 
land benches and books, revealed that George Washington 
had appointed “ Saint Patrick” as the password on the 
Cambridge Green. But there was not even a footnote 
about the early and dashing victory over the British at 
Machias, Me., by seaman Jeremiah O’Brien and his sons; 
nor of the Limerick schoolmaster and progenitor of the 
Vermont Sullivans; nor of the exiled Gaels who were 
schoolmen in the first settlements across New England. 
But abundantly did the myth of Scotch-Irish classify the 
O’s and the Mac’s. Even so distinguished a man of belles 
lettres and history as Henry Cabot Lodge accepted the 
myth and prolonged its ghostly life. It is a very faded 
ghost by now; its epitaph on its cenotaph should be the 
sentence that the late Austin O’Malley wrote: “ Scotch- 
Irish is a term implying that a Munster man became a 
Free Mason and died an A. P. A.” 

Our later histories, more accurate and outspoken, have 
laid that spook of prejudice; and for Americans, such as 
Mr. Coolidge, it was a pleasure to be taught this hidden 
phase of American history. And riding toward the col- 
lege on that commencement day, he was shown the 
Soldiers’ Monument on the Worcester Common, where 
the list counts its goodly share of Gaelic names; and a 
site near by was pointed out, where the soldiers assembled 
as soon as the news of Lexington came on a famous 19th 
of April, and where a Presbyterian minister (of all non- 
Presbyterian names, Thaddeus Maccarthy), put a bless- 
ing on the militia and sent them to Lexington. 

At the college, the address by Governor Coolidge to the 
graduating class and their friends would very naturally 
in such surroundings emphasize the value of the classical 
studies and their cultural and stabilizing values in the 
tradition of mankind; and with all sincere assurances he 
stressed this tenet at the commencement exercises at Am- 
herst, at Harvard, and at Williams, as at Holy Cross. But 
the paragraph that fits here most aptly has to do with a 
lesson from his recent readings; and in the background 
of his purposes, so to speak, may have been a stern feel- 
ing against a class of prejudice, not a class of native 
Americans, but the groups who were known as “ down- 
easters,” themselves importations from the Maritime 
Provinces no earlier than the mid-nineteenth century, who 
commemorated their americanisms (small a) by burning 
the Charlestown convent and terrifying the nuns. The 
contention of such upstarts endeavored to blot from the 
Colonial and Revolutionary dramas the parts played by 
Catholic, French, and Irish: as if the Irish first arrived 
upon the sacred territory only in the 1840's of the famine 
and exile. Governor Coolidge’s emphatic paragraph had 
reproval for them: 
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It is not unusual to hear arguments against our institutions and 
our Government, addressed particularly to recent arrivals and the 
sons of recent arrivals to our shores. They sometimes take a form 
of a claim that our institutions were founded long ago; that 
changed conditions require that they now be changed. Especially 
is it claimed by those seeking such changes that these new arrivals 
and men of their race and ideas had no hand in the making of 
our country, and that it was formed by those who were hostile 
to them and therefore they owe it no support. Whatever may be 
the condition in relation to others, and whatever ignorance and 
bigotry may imagine, such arguments do not apply to those of 
the race and blood so prominent in this assemblage. To establish 
this it were but necessary to cite eleven of the fifty-five signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, and recall that on the roll of 
Washington’s generals were Sullivan, Knox, Wayne, and the 
gallant son of Trinity College, Dublin, who fell at Quebec at the 
head of his troops, Richard Montgomery. But scholarship has 
answered ignorance. The learned and patriotic research of men 
of the education of Dr. James J. Walsh and Michael J. O’Brien, 
the historian of the Irish American Society, has demonstrated 
that a generous portion of the rank and file of the men who 
fought in the Revolution and supported those who framed our 
institutions was not alien to those who are represented here. It 
is no wonder that from among such, that which is American has 
drawn some of its most steadfast defenders. 


At the commencement of the following year, it was 
gratifying for the cicerone to hear, from one in the en- 
tourage of the Governor, an echo of that preceding com- 
mencement address. During the intervening twelvemonth, 
campaign advisers and friends of the Governor wished to 
bring out a volume of his speeches and addresses, and 
have it serve in his second gubernatorial campaign. Doubt- 
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less with an eye on certain elements in the electorate (shall 
we call them the lineal descendants of the mob who burned 
down the Charlestown convent?), somebody on the ad- 
visory board of publication pleaded that the Holy Cross 
address be eliminated from the book collection. To the 
Governor’s cicerone that second commencement day, the 
Governor’s aide-de-camp said: “ But the Governor replied 
at once and emphatically to the adviser, ‘If you do not 
include the Holy Cross address, the book must not be 
published.’ ” 

The book appeared and will survive: “ Have Faith 
in Massachusetts.” Who would not treasure a subsequent 
note which the cicerone received from the Governor, in 
his modest and sincere terms: “I am asking you, Father, 
to accept a copy of my book of addresses. [ shall per- 
sonally send out only four copies, one to my mother, one 
to a very intimate friend, one to Father Carlin (then 
Rector of Holy Cross), and this one to you.” 

And is it not pardonable pride for the college to cherish, 
as a passage in her literature of esteem, the peroration: 

The defenses of our Commonwealth are not material but mental 
and spiritual. Her fortifications, her castles are her institutions of 
learning. Those who are admitted to the college campus tread 
the ramparts of the State. The classic halls are the armories from 
which are furnished forth the knights in armor to defend and 
support our liberty. For such high purpose has Holy Cross been 
called into being. A firm foundation of the Commonwealth: 
a defender of righteousness: a teacher of holy men. Let her tur- 
rets continue to rise, showing forth “the way, the truth, and the 
light.” 


The Inequalities of Double Taxation 


FLoyp ANDERSON 


out that the Public Printer had, in 1932, an out- 
put of 3,403,609,436 copies. Writers in AMERICA 
have pungently remarked at various times about the gen- 
eral uselessness, not to say silliness, of many of these 
reports. But it also goes without saying that a great many 
of them are of considerable value, if only because all of 
them could not possibly be worthless. In this latter classi- 
fication, I am sure, belongs a report on double taxation 
entitled “ Preliminary Report of a Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Ways and Means Relative to Federal and 
State Taxation and Duplications Therein.” The report 
itself is about as long as its name, comprising 328 pages. 
The purpose of the report can best be stated by quoting 
a paragraph of the letter to the Hon. James W. Collier, 
dated December 29, 1932, from Fred M. Vinson, Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Double Taxation, submitting 
the report: 


A N editorial in the New York Times recently pointed 


At the close of the first session of the Seventy-Second Congress, 
the Committee on Ways and Means authorized and directed the 
appointment of a special subcommittee for the purpose of making 
a study of Federal and State taxation with particular reference 
to the duplications which occur through overlapping authority. . . . 


That this subject is beginning elsewhere to secure the 
attention that it deserves is evidenced by a decision made 


at the first Interstate Assembly of the Legislators’ As- 
sociation (meeting during the early days of February at 
Washington) to carry the fight against double taxation 
to Congress at the expected special session. 

In addressing the convention at the opening day, Presi- 
dent Hoover stated that the evolution of governmental 
functions had led to haphazard developments of sources 
of taxation, with the result of “a perfect maze of over- 
lapping, conflicting tax systems, with inevitable invasions 
by one authority of tax areas properly belonging to an- 
other authority.” 

This result, too, may have been inevitable, but it is 
evident that some remedy must be applied to end the 
multiplicity of double taxation which exists throughout 
the United States. In the report referred to, the subcom- 
mittee states that there are some 326 cases of double taxa- 
tion between Federal and State taxes; furthermore, no 
complete or thorough investigation was made of town- 
ship, county, or municipal duplications, and the number 
for the nation must be considerably larger than the 326 
mentioned. Some of the taxes that are duplicated are 
those on incomes, tobacco, electricity, estates, inheritances, 
and gasoline. 

Perhaps those on gasoline are the most enlightening 
(as well as probably the most extreme) as to the danger- 
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ous extent of double taxation. Gasoline is now subject 
to a one-cent-a-gallon tax imposed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, which became effective June 21, 1932, and con- 
tinues until June 30, 1933. Recently the House of Rep- 
resentatives voted to extend this measure for another 
year, and it seems very likely that the Senate will do like- 
wise and that the extension wil be approved by the Presi- 
dent. 

In addition to this one-cent Federal tax, every State, 
and the Territory of Hawaii and the District of Columbia 
as well, has its own gasoline taxes. These range from 
two cents a gallon in the District of Columbia and the 
States of Connecticut, Missouri, and Rhode Island, to 
séven cents a gallon in Florida and Tennessee. Then, too, 
several States—Connecticut, Mississippi, Missouri, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia—also impose 
general sales taxes which add to the total tax on gasoline. 

Nor is that the entire burden. Many counties and cities 
have their gasoline taxes, too, and all of these make the 
total amazingly high. In Mobile, Ala., for instance, it is 
necessary to pay a total tax of 9.5 cents on a gallon of 
gasoline: one cent to the Federal Government, six cents 
to the State, one and a half cents to the county, and one 
cent to the city. In the State of Mississippi, Harrison 
County had a gasoline tax of three cents, which, with the 
State tax of six cents and the Federal one-cent tax, makes 
a total of ten cents. And to this must be added the Mis- 
sissippi general sales tax which amounts to two per cent 
on the gross income of the gasoline station. Although a 
deduction is allowed for the amount of money paid for 
Federal gasoline taxes, this amount can only be deducted 
from the gross income, so that the tax is really changed 
but little by this provision. 

The subcommittee points out in its report that: 

The same objects may, in general, be legally taxed by the State 
governments and by the Federal Government without either gov- 
ernment being able to prevent the imposition of such tax by the 
other. In other words, there is no legal bar to duplication in 
taxation, or to double taxation by the Federal Government and 
the States of the same objects. 

Since there is no “ legal bar” to double taxation, what 
remedial measures does the subcommittee propose? It at- 
tempts no answer to that question, because the Subcom- 
mittee was appointed only to make a study and a report 
that might “ form a basis for an effort in the direction of 
eliminating double taxation, duplications, and overlap- 
ping.” But the Subcommittee does draw some important 
conclusions. 

Before presenting these conclusions, however, the rea- 
sons for the mass of tax duplications will be clearer from 
the following table, quoted from the report, which shows 
the increases and decreases in Federal expenditures from 
1922 to 1931. 

From this statement, it is evident, as the Subcommittee 
notes, that the greatest increase (in amount of money) 
is that covering veterans’ affairs, such as pensions, insur- 
ance, and adjusted-service certificates. This item increased 
$413,000,000, or ninety per cent, from 1922 to 1931. It 
is perhaps indicative of general legislative feeling toward 
reductions in this item, that on February 2 the House 
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of Representatives, without debate and without rollcall, 
voted $966,000,000 for the veterans’ administration. This 
figure would represent an increase over the 1922 figure 
of $504,000,000, or nearly 110 per cent. 

The second largest increase has been in the item of 
general government, which amounted to $230,000,000, or 
fifty per cent. That this growth has not been confined to 
the Federal Government is demonstrated by the fact that 
State expenditures for this item increased sixty-four per 
cent in the same period, or by $49,000,000. 


Amount Per Cent 


of of 
Purpose of Expenditure 1922 1931 Increase Increase 
General Government ........ $462,000,000 $692,000,000  $230,000,000 50 
Protection of erson and 

PE . acchruncobbnatenies 52,000,000 845,000,000  -107,000,000 -11 
Conservation of Health and 

DY ica nnctianbbeania 000,000 18,000,000 -25,000,000 -58 
Development and conserva- 

tion of natural resources.. 35,000,000 84,000,000 49,000,000 140 
Highways and Waterways.. 167,000,000 271,000,000 104,000,000 62 

rities, hospitals and cor- 

DD naphdcéushseveinseres 159,000,000 122,000,000 ~37 000,000 -2. 
CE ite eh 23,000,000 17,000,000 -6,000,000 ~26 
DE. cdovdscddcachesedas 8,000,000 19,000,000 11,000,000 137 
a alent maiwenlawee wt 991,000,000 612,000,000 000,000 — 38 
Miscellaneous: 

Pensions, veterans’ insurance 

and adjusted-service  cer- 

DT ciidevsssacsaseaboot 462,000,000 875,000,000 413,000,000 9” 
Debt retirements ............ 423,000,000 440,000,000 17,000,000 4 
Agriculture, loans and relief ......... 192,000,000 92,000,000 - 
Other miscellaneous ......... 70,000,000 33,000,000 -37,000,000 53 

ME cctdddideconisansaned $3,795,000,000 $4,220,000,000  $425,000,000 ll 


Although the study of expenditures was not the primary 
purpose of the Subcommittee, and only incidental to the 
study of double taxation, the members do set forth one 
conclusion in their report, namely, that “ the increase in 
the expenditures of all our governments, collectively or 
separately, has been such that it is necessary to enter upon 
a comprehensive plan of reduction of governmental ex- 
penditures.” 

Referring to the primary purpose of the report, double 
taxation, several questions are asked that should be dis- 
cussed and solved: 

First. What taxes are most adaptable for use by the Federal 
Government and what taxes are most adaptable for use by the 
State governments? 

Second. In what cases may double taxation or duplication be 
properly tolerated? 

Third. What means should be adopted to develop a model tax 
system and to bring it into practical operation? 

That a tremendous task has been set can be seen from 
the questions to be solved. To bring about this solution, it 
is proposed to hold public hearings to secure the views of 
public officials, legislators, economists, etc., on means of 
improving the taxation system. Following these hearings, 
a second report will be prepared to suggest “a plan or 
plans for improving our system of taxation and for elim- 
inating certain duplications, complexities, and inequities.” 

While this is being done, let us earnestly hope that those 
conducting the hearings and formulating the second report 
will not forget that “ it is necessary to enter upon a com- 
prehensive plan of reduction of governmental expendi- 
tures.” That may well prove to be the key to the solution 
of this perplexing problem. 

In a few days, the Governors will meet with President 
Roosevelt to discuss matters of national importance. One 
of the subjects will be conflicting taxation by the Fed- 
eral and State Governments. The figures set forth here 
will undoubtedly be helpful in their deliberations. 
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A Mountain School in Brazil 


J. W. Happon 


HE village of Concessao de Serra is enfolded on all 

sides by high mountains. The narrow valley follows 

a small stream that hugs close to the foothills of 

a range of mountains which go far to the north. The 

streets are just as crooked as the stream that determines 

their directions. It is a small town where people trade 

with each other and no one ever becomes rich. They 

work as little as necessity permits and are contented and 

happy. The small houses are clean and almost hidden by 

bowers of roses and hedges of Poinsettia, Hibiscus, and 

Bougainvillea. The residents of means live around the 

town square, which has a church, much too large for to- 
day’s needs, that towers above the scattered palm trees. 

But like many other small towns in Brazil, it has a 
school sufficient for its people and is selfish with its ad- 
vantages. It makes no effort to reach the large number 
who live along the many narrow trails that lead far out 
across mountains and lonely campos. On rare occasions 
men, women, and children ride in from long distances to 
attend a church festival, and the happenings of that day 
provide cherished topics for conversation for many months 
—never stale, never old. 

So many splendid boys and fine girls grow to maturity 
in those mountains. They have a little period of young 
romance, followed by long years of repetitious labor, 
doing work just as their fathers and grandfathers did it, 
never growing toward a life more varied and complete. 
Children grow up illiterate and badly nourished on farina 
of manioc, black beans, rice, and pork. The State system 
of education has not provided for them and the Catholic 
Church has not the resources to provide schools for all 
who need them. 

Two nomadic Franciscan Brothers, not many years ago, 
were traveling through that part of the State of Minas 
Geraes on their way north to Diamantina. As they jour- 
neyed they visited many farmers. They became interested 
in that vast area isolated from an outside world that 
offers more than food and clothes. They talked often 
about how they could help them, talked as they traveled 
the fifty leagues into the north, to the old city of many 
adventures and diamonds. 

Several months later they returned to Concessado de 
Serra with no matured plans to help their people in the 
mountains. They had agreed to defer any further thought 
about it until the next year, but after an hour’s climb, as 
they were leaving the town, they came to a beautiful little 
plateau, level, and the soil fertile. It appeared as if man 
had prepared a vast playground and then abandoned it to 
grass and wild life. A small stream divided it diagonally. 
The two men stopped and looked at a panoramic view to 
to the north and west, magnificent and inspiring, and at 
this instant their eyes met and held. A vision came to 
them simultaneously. Now they knew what they wanted 
to do. All was clear in their minds as they joined hands 
and gazed into distances dimly blue. They must possess 


that small area of land immediately. They would build 
a school for grown-up boys. 

An hour later they had outlined their plans to the au- 
thorities of the town and it met with sincere approval. 
The owner of the land was glad to donate it to such a 
splendid cause. They did not ask a penny from any one. 
The school must be theirs, built with their own savings 
for many years. They would run it their own way, they 
and the young men just waiting to join them. 

And so the school began. It grew as the years passed 
until the building was overflowing. A number of thatched 
sheds were erected to accommodate those who could not 
find places in the building to hang their hammocks. Vine- 
yards were soon bearing grapes of excellent quality; or- 
anges, bananas, and mangoes were produced in abundance ; 
food crops produced and stored for winter season; and 
a herd of dairy cows was bought. Even with all that a 
deficit had to be met every year, but the excellent wine 
and high-grade cheese manufactured by the students 
paid most of the expenses. ‘“ Outside help must be ob- 
tained if we are to continue,” wrote one of the mission- 
aries to the Department of Agriculture of the State. 

I was at that time employed by the State as cotton spe- 
cialist, and the letter was turned over to me with instruc- 
tions to visit the school and make a thorough study of its 
needs. 

I was entertained for three days with a gentility equal 
to the refined and cultured hospitality of our own south- 
land two generations ago. I shall always be glad I was 
given the opportunity to visit that school. I had visited a 
number of mission projects in different parts of Brazil, 
some supported by Protestant funds and others by the 
Catholic Church, all doing small parts in a great cause, 
the education of the young people. Many of those schools 
deserve high credit for their excellent standards of work. 
The State supports a number of colleges and universities, 
but none was reaching the class of people who were com- 
ing out of the mountains from every direction into Con- 
cessao de Serra. 

I saw a school unique in many ways. Unusual admis- 
sion requirements were rigidly adhered to. No one was 
admitted under eighteen years of age, and only those of 
that age who could neither read nor write, but nearly all 
the young men in a vast area came under that class. There 
was no tuition charge, but the students furnished their 
food and hammocks and blankets. They were given just 
one hour a day in classroom work and the balance of the 
day they were assigned work outside. They did all of the 
farm work, but for every task assigned reasons were 
given why the work should be done and why it was done 
in a certain way. Practical agriculture was taught them 
while they worked. 

When common fractions and decimals were thoroughly 
understood, that completed the course given by that in- 
stitution. A meager education, many will say, but it was 
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just what those young farmers needed, and perhaps it is 
enough. They are not educated away from their farms 
and homes, are not made dissatisfied with their environ- 
ment, made discontented and unfixed with too much learn- 
ing. They knew much more than their fathers about the 
practical science of their avocations. A start had been 
given them and many would practise through life what 
those practical-minded friars had taught them while they 
worked. Every one returned to his little farm and became 
a better farmer than his father. None of them became 
lawyers, none entered politics; but they filled places in 
the economic life of their country far more important. 

Many trails converge on Concessao de Serra. They 
lead from far-away communities. Every one connects 
farm units of activity where life is simple, intense, and 
contented. Along those trails young men, many of them 
already married, ride or walk many miles a day for a tiny 
bit of knowledge. More than 100 ride in every day. 
Some are turned away because the class rooms are filled 
and there is not enough land for more laborers, and their 
faces picture disappointment as they face back home with 
no chance given them. 

That small mission school is just an entering wedge 
into a vast region where there are no schools, where sani- 
tation is a word of no meaning, where practitioners of 
medicine rarely ever go. The days and the years are 
monotonously the same. The mountains are cruel and 
exacting, giving a little now and then of gold and semi- 
precious stones, but deterring progress and development 
for a splendid people, law abiding, honest in their deal- 
ings, religious, and offering their best to strangers who 


pass by. 


Technocracy among the Agrarians 
Irvinc T. McDona.Lp 


66 HAT I never understood,” began Phil Billie 

Cowper, as he tucked up his long white apron 
and joined the little group around the cracker barrel, 
“was Technocracy what we’ve got, or what we ought to 
have?” 

It was a cold night in February, and the New England 
elements were rioting outside. For the benefit of the 
effete, that does not mean that large fluffy white flakes 
were floating picturesquely down to dress the earth in 
ermine, but that needle-pointed sleet was driving diag- 
onally out of the East to sting your face and stiffen your 
garments with ice, freezing instantly on windshields and 
pavements, breeding trouble as fast and deadly as a gossip, 
and limiting the attendance at Phil Billie’s P. O. and 
Gen’l. Store—Supplies. Perhaps it was responsible, too, 
for the seriousness of the discussion that had been going 
on, chiefly between Hen Harris, of the Center Garage, 
and Charlie Seiver, who worked in an office in the city 
daytimes. Phil Billie had finished tying up a half-pound 
of mixed tea and a capsicum plaster that Grandma Lilly 
had sent Louie Rice across for, and came over to raise 
the point of information. 

“You see,” he went on doubtfully, “ first you hear one 
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thing, and then you hear another, and its got now so’s a 
body don’t jest know where he’s at. First off, I thought 
I knowed what folks was talkin’ ’bout, and then I came 
t’ see I was wrong, and ‘twas just t’other way round. 
Now it seems like I wasn’t right neither time, but what I 
thought it was in the first place was what was supposed 
to cure the things I thought it was in the second place. 
And now, hearin’ you fellers talkin’ "bout it back here, | 
can’t quite make it jibe. Unless what I thought it was 
in the second place was really what brought on what I 
thought was Technocracy in the first place, and that the 
—” he paused, sighed, and looked helplessly from one to 
the other. “I—I’m afraid I don’t know very much about 
it, do I?” 

Charlie Seiver nodded agreement, and told him that 
qualified him to speak with authority. 

“Fur’s I can make out,” scoffed the veterinary as he 
scraped the heel out of a Queen Anne corn cob, “ they 
wan't nothin’ to it at all. Only a fancy name some pro- 
fessor or other got up. Seems dern funny nobody ever 
heard much about it until they named it.” 

The high-school principal, who had been a constant 
visitor ever since his girl went South with her folks, and 
who got a Boston paper every day, gave a deprecating 
wave of his hand at the horse specialist’s naive suspicion. 

“ Nonsense,” he said. “Its been going on for years. 
Nothing new about it at all. We're merely beginning to 
encounter the consequences in a serious way, that’s all.” 

Phil Billie edged in a little excitedly. 

“But that’s just the point, Abe,” he declared. “Is 
this here Technocracy the consequences, or is it the thing 
that’s brought on the consequences, or—or is it what’s 
the matter with the consequences? Or,” he added as an- 
other possibility struck him, “is it how the consequences 
ought to be fixed? You see my point, don’t you? That’s 
all I want to know. Just what is Technocracy, confound 
sg 

Hen Harris, one of the town’s leading, though uncon- 
scious, technocrats, made a regrettably unsuccessful mashie 
shot for the sawdust box beside the stove in preparation 
for speech. 

“T’ll tell you, Phil Billie,” he explained. “ They’s so 
many machines around that everybody’s out of work. 
That’s Technocracy.” 

“Ts it?” Phil Billie asked in surprise. 
thought that was unemployment! ” 

Hen scowled in mild perplexity and hesitated over the 
pipe he had begun to fill. 

“Wal, maybe it is,” he acknowledged vaguely. “Any- 
how, Technocracy’s somethin’ like that.” 

Phil Billie went forward to wait on Ed Shumway, who 
had just come in and was standing stiffly against the 
counter in a suit of icy glaze that sparkled and creaked 
every time he moved. Ed bought a jig-saw puzzle and a 
plug of B. L. Dark for the teeth and loitered on the 
fringe of the little company for a minute or two before 
hieing himself home for an evening of brain and jaw 
entertainment. He waited to see what the argument was 
about and at the first opening thereafter expressed his 


“Why, I 
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emphatic if vague conviction that the whole trouble was 
due to too much overemphasis, and he hadn’t noticed a 
consarned bit of improvement since Franklin Roosevelt 
was elected. 

“ But he ain’t a Technocrat,” Hen Harris pointed out. 
“ He’s a demagogue, ain’t he?” 

“No such thing!” objected the veterinary. “ He’s 
against the demagogues. Don’t you fellers ever read th’ 
papers?” 

Hen Harris had his pipe going nicely under forced 
draft by now, and he removed it momentarily for the pur- 
pose of utterance. 

“Did they ever,” he asked curiously, “find out what 
became of th’ forgotten man? I kind of lost track of 
that. I mean, do they know who he was, or who did it, 
or anything? They start these dog-goned things, and no- 
body gets around to finishin’ em. Now you look at Free 
Silver— ” 

“I'd ruther look at free lunch,” some idealist grumbled 
at him. 

“Fat chance. Look what’s happenin’ to th’ beer bill.” 

* Eyuh. Fine beer that’s goin’ t’ be,” jeered the chair- 
man of the selectmen. “ Them Senators must go wild 
on cambric tea. I bet they got no use fer tansy drinkers 
down there. That stuff they’re votin’ on wouldn’t run 
down hill ’thout a push.” 

“T heard a pretty good one yest’y down t’ the barber 
shop,” the veterinary offered. “ Forget who it was told 
it, but must ’a’ been somebody waitin’. Wal, anyhow, it 
seems there was a couple of fellers talkin’, and one of 
‘em says, ‘ Where’s th’ capital of the United States?’ 
And the other feller up an’ says, he says, ‘ Most of it’s in 
Europe.’ Hah! Pretty smart, I thought.” 

Hen Harris nodded politely. 

“Eyuh. That’s a pretty good one, too.” 

Phil Billie rejoined the council after answering the pay 
station up front. 

“ Your wife wants you not to forget your rubbers, Hen. 
Well, you fellers figgered that thing out yet? About 
Technocracy, I mean?” 

* Just what do you want to know about it, Phil Billie? ”’ 
the high-school teacher asked in his brisk “Any ques- 
tions?” manner. 

“Why, I—I only wanted to know what it is, and if 
it’s all right, and things like that, you know. Oh, hello, 
Smitty! Want somethin’?” 

“Nope. Jes’ dropped in to git warm fer a spell before 
I start back yonder. Bad night on th’ horse.” 

“Eyuh. Well, set down a while. Now, what was 
you goin’ t’say, Abe?” 

“Only this. You see, machines can do better work 
than men, and do it faster. At first it was an unmixed 
advantage, because it made everything a lot easier for 
everybody, and there was work enough for everybody to 
make a living.” 

Phil Billie nodded. 

“Yes. I can remember back that far.” 

“All right. Now here’s what’s happened: the use of 
machinery increases the product and decreases man’s abil- 
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ity to buy the product by eliminating the labor by which 
he earns the means to pay. Look at Old Man Mason, for 
example. He used to keep four hands busy all year round, 
and a dozen extra in the summer. Now he’s got a milkin’ 
machine, tractors, automatic sprayer, and a manure 
spreader—and produces twice as much with half as many 
hands.” 

“ He’ll be lucky if he can pay that many this summer,” 
Charlie Seiver commented. “ He’s been hit. Had pay- 
ments to make on his equipment when things went hay- 
wire.” 

“ He’s like everybody else,” was the seasoned general 
judgment. 

The veterinary’s eye chanced to fall on the round, ruddy 
face of Smitty, the latest arrival, and something made 
him scowl thoughtfully, as if he was trying to solve a 
knotty problem. The others sat in solemn silence rumi- 
nating on what they had heard. 

“ Where’s it all going to end?” Phil Billie asked anx- 
iously. “ Seems like—well, I’m sure I don’t know what 
to say.” 

The veterinary’s brow cleared slowly, and a surprised 
intelligence showed in his eye. 

“ Smitty,” he asked suddenly, “ how much farm ma- 
chinery have you got?” 

Smitty gave an embarrassed little laugh at being thus 
singled out. 

“T ain’t got no machinery, Doc. Ain’t even got a Ford. 
Guess I’m jest plain backward about some things. The 
Improvement League agent keeps tellin’ me I ought t’ 
git a milker and a tractor, but—I dunno.” 

“Yes, but— ” 

“Wait a minute,” the veterinary interrupted the 
teacher’s objection. “I ain’t pryin’ into your affairs none, 
Smitty, but I don’t rec’llect hearin’ you cryin’ hard times 
much with the rest of folks.” 

“Well, I dunno. I ain’t payin’ instalments on any new- 
fangled junk, for one thing. Anyhow, I never did have 
much, so I couldn’t lose much.” 

The schoolteacher was looking slightly upset. “ But if 
you had some modern equipment,” he said, “ you’d in- 
crease your crops and save hiring men, and that would 
help pay your instalments. Your calculations are incom- 
plete.” 

Smitty got up and stretched extensively, preparatory to 
leaving. 

“ Eyuh,” he agreed as he began to hunch himself back 
into his coat. “ Most likely you’re right, Abe. But you 
see my case is a little different. The only hired men | 
got are my wife’s brother and her old man. I’d have to 
feed and lodge ’em anyway, so I might as well be usin’ 
‘em. We c’n raise all I’d get a chance to sell, so really 
ain’t got much fer a machine t’ do.” 

There was another silence as he ambled down the store 
and out, the kind of a silence that falls on men in the 
presence of slow revelation. It was broken by the Doc. 
He got up and stretched, too. 

“And that,” he smiled mysteriously into Phil Billie’s 
awed eyes, “is what Technocracy ain’t.” 
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Catholics in the History of Texas 


HERBERT J. SCHEIBL 


Texas, which falls on March 2, 1936, is not ex- 

plicitly an object of national Catholic interest, the 
uniqueness of the event, together with a number of com- 
plementary incidents, would seem to be deserving of some- 
thing more than casual notice at this time. The event 
itself, the founding of the second republic on what is now 
United States soil, will undoubtedly receive full measure 
of publicity as plans for the formal observance are pro- 
jected and materialize. In the November election, the 
voters of Texas ratified a constitutional amendment 
authorizing the State to undertake the celebration, and no 
effort will be spared in making it worthy and memorable, 
rich in historical interest, and glamorous with the pagean- 
try of bygone eras. 

Of undoubted concern to the Catholic readers are two 
recent developments, one with a direct, the other with an 
indirect, bearing on the centennial proper. The first is the 
compilation and forthcoming publication of the “ History 
of the Mission Era in Texas,” to be completed by 1936 as a 
memorial to the State’s heroic struggle for independence 
and its achievement. This effort, monumental in size, is 
being carried on under the sponsorship of the Texas 
Knights of Columbus Historical Commission, and the first 
volume of the work—five or more are projected—is now in 
the final stages of preparation for the printer. The Rev. 
Francis Borgia Steck, O.F.M., nationally known for his 
research work in connection, principally, with the Mar- 
quette and the De Soto Expeditions, has charge of the 
writing of the history, which is being compiled from au- 
thentic source records available in Texas, in Mexico, and 
in Spain. His principal collaborators are the Rev. Dr. 
Paul Foik, C.S.C., of St. Edward’s University, Austin, 
Tex., where the Historical Commission’s headquarters and 
archives are maintained, and Prof. Carlos E. Castafieda, 
librarian of the Garcia Collection at the University of 
Texas, who is on the eve of departure for Spain, where 
he will visit libraries and Government archives in search 
of material bearing on the colonial history of the Lone 
Star State. 

“The History of the Mission Era” will in all prob- 
ability comprise five volumes, covering the period from 
the advent of the Spaniards under Pineda to the shores 
of Texas, down through the three centuries that intervene 
between the former date and that of the declaration of 
the State’s independence. 

The first volume, covering the period 1519-1694, will 
likely go to press in June, whereupon Dr. Steck, who has 
taken up residence in the famous Mission San Jose, near 
San Antonio, will begin preliminary researches for the 
second volume. His residence at San Jose (noted the 
world over for its famous carved window and portal), on 
the very spot where in the distant past the Spanish Fran- 
ciscans labored among the Indians, and where a year ago 
American Franciscans of the Chicago Province of the 
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Sacred Heart established a home, naturally places Dr. 
Steck in an historical atmosphere that will greatly facili- 
tate the work entrusted to him by the Knights of Co- 
lumbus. 

The scope and the character of the history of Texas, 
the first the largest and the second the most varied of 
any political or geographic division now included in the 
Union, were brought out during the observance of the 
bicentennial of the founding of the City of San Antonio, 
in March, 1931. The city’s honor guest at that time was 
Cardinal Hayes, who on his way home added yet another 
episode to the State’s record of the distinctive by address- 
ing the Senate of Texas, in response to that body’s unani- 
mous invitation. 

Last October 12, at Mission San Jose, still another 
unique ceremony was held—one which of itself was suf- 
ficient to impress the onlooker with the color and the 
diversity of the State’s past. On that day six flags were 
raised—one for each of the sovereign nations to which, 
in its career of 400 years, Texas, in whole or in part, at 
successive times gave allegiance: Spain, France, Mexico, 
the Republic of Texas, the Confederacy, and the Union. 
No formal assurance is, therefore, required that the forth- 
coming centennial will be a spectacular, no less than an 
historically interesting event. 

In addition to all these factors, there is still another 
which, if it should reach fruition by 1936, will stamp 
the centennial with the ultimate mark of distinctiveness. 
For Texas, be it known, has a candidate for Sainthood 
—more, it has a candidate whose life was declared heroic 
by Pope Gregory XVI, in 1836—the year in which the 
State’s independence was achieved. That candidate is the 
Venerable Antonio Margil de Jesus, the cause of whose 
beatification is being actively promoted by the Most Rev. 
Francisco Orozco y Jimenez, Archbishop of Guadalajara, 
Mexico, at present, as at several other times in recent 
years, an exile from his native land. 

Antonio Margil was born in Valencia, Spain, on August 
18, 1657. He spent almost half a century in the Indian 
missions of Central and North America, including about 
five years in Texas. During his long apostolic career, he 
baptized no less than 80,000 aborigines. Three noted col- 
leges in Mexico owe their origin to him. 

In 1716, Father Margil came to East Texas, where he 
founded several missions. On their abandonment they 
were reestablished at San Antonio. Here, in 1720, he 
founded San Jose. Father Margil died in Mexico City 
on August 6, 1726. 

The effort in behalf of the Venerable Padre’s beatifi- 
cation is, of course, being carried on without reference 
to the centennial. That effort’s fruition, if and when in 
the plans of Divine Providence it materializes, will be of 
paramount importance in itself; but interest in it is not 
lessened by the fact that the year 1936 would form an 
unusual setting for even so outstanding a religious event. 
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Whether or not the ambitious project of the Texas 
Knights of Columbus can be completed in time for the 
centennial depends largely on the quality of the public’s 
response. However, the significant point is that the work 
has been brought to a stage where results may be momen- 
tarily awaited. Nor is it likely that so worthwhile an 
undertaking will be looked upon as constituting a mere 
localized effort. The history of the Catholic Church in 
America must remain incomplete until proper emphasis 
is placed on the magnificent epoch of the Franciscan 
Padres in Texas, where they laid the foundations of a 
civilization whose very ruins, after the lapse of two cen- 
turies, arouse the constant wonder of men. In the patio 
of one of those ancient missions, San Francisco de la 
Espada, the concentration of the Texas army took place ; 
in another, La Purisima Concepcion de Acunya, the first 
patriot blood was spilled; over a third, the Alamo, history 
has hung the laurel wreath of fame. 

From the few incidents here set down it will be seen 
that while it is true that Catholics did not predominate in 
the movement for the liberation of Texas, Catholic 
achievement furnished in great part the setting for one of 
the most dramatic and momentous episodes in the his- 
tory of North America. 


Education 


Mental Prayer in the High School 


Francis G. Decitman, S.J. 


EFORE me lies a paraphrase of the doxology, from 

the pen of a high-school student, a member of the 
Omaha Sodality Union. I may be permitted to quote in 
part. 

Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost. 
Glory through the angels and by man. Through Michael in his 
continued combat against Hell; through Gabriel in the constantly 
repeated “Hail Mary”; through all the angels in their eternal 
“Holy, holy, holy God”; on earth through the Guardian Angels. 
Glory, by the Saints of Heaven; the patriarchs of old; the 
apostles of every land; the numerous martyrs; the doctors of 
learning, Augustine, Thomas, Bellarmine, Albert; the array of 
virginal souls, Teresa, Aloysius, Stanislaus; the whole litany of 
the Saints; by the faithful on earth, the living Little Flowers, 
the heroic Pancratiuses, the numerous sodalists, the whole Cath- 
olic Church: children, saintly parents, Religious, priests, bishops, 
and the Holy Father. 

This example illustrates what wealth of thought can be 
gathered by boys and girls through the simple means of 
mental prayer. Other students expressed similarly 
thoughts on the Sign of the Cross, on various ejaculatory 
prayers, and on the sayings of the Divine Master. 

The Sodality Union of these high-school students in 
Omaha comprises nine high-school sodalities, seven in 
Omaha itself, and two in Council Bluffs, across the river 
in Iowa. They meet every second Thursday evening in 
the library of Creighton University, and the study which 
they undertake is directive in purpose. In their own 
sodality meetings, the delegates explain the lesson treated 
at the general meeting to the other members of their 
schools. Thus many students are reached effectively. 
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In the study hour, three subjects are treated, mental 
prayer, the life of Christ, and some apologetic subject 
taken from the catechism, all with the view of develop- 
ing in the sodalists the simpler forms of mental prayer. 
The plan comprises the following steps: 

1. Learn to talk with God. 

2. Use short prayers, repeating them with close at- 
tention to their meaning. 

3. Develop the prayer according to the second method 
of prayer. 

4. Dwell prayerfully on some scene in the life of 
Christ. 

5. Say the rosary, and make the Stations of the Cross 
meditatively. 

6. Make a short meditation. 

The first step is to teach boys and girls to talk to God. 
As a child tells its joys and sorrows and hopes and suc- 
cesses to a parent, so in prayerful converse with God the 
happenings of life are recounted before the Blessed Sac- 
rament. “ Have you ever told the Saviour what you think 
of His Mother?” Students were surprised to find that 
they had never even spoken with Jesus on so beautiful 
a subject. In sodality circles, the praises of Mary are 
often sounded; but to tell God our joy at having such a 
mother and to thank Him with a full heart for His sur- 
passing gift seemed new. “Is that prayer?” was a fre- 
quent question in the beginning. Certainly, it is the rais- 
ing of the mind and heart to God. Most helpful in con- 
veying the idea of talking with God is the fostering of 
a deep devotion to the Guardian Angel as companion. 
It appeals to youth who seeks and loves a companion with 
whom to share his every thought. Boys and girls learn 
to cherish his presence, to make him the sharer of their 
pleasures and recreations as well as the counsellor and 
helper in need. From this there is but a short step to a 
similar converse with the Blessed Mother and the Divine 
Master in the Blessed Sacrament. 

The second step in the study hour was to take some 
short prayer or ejaculation, repeating it slowly with 
thought on its meaning. Thus “ My Jesus, mercy,” when 
said over and over again, brings new thoughts and aspira- 
tions. A number of ejaculatory prayers were taken in the 
following manner. The members assembled would tell 
what thoughts came to their mind. “ When would you 
use it?” The answers varied “as an act of contrition,” 
“ before an examination,” “ in temptation,” “as an atone- 
ment for the sins of others.” It was inspiring to find the 
beautiful meanings expressed. 

After these preliminary methods had been briefly 
studied all the attention was centered on the second method 
of prayer with results that prove the possibility of teach- 
ing boys and girls how to pray mentally. The first study 
was the Sign of the Cross. A paper was read by one of 
the members giving the meaning of the hallowed words, 
and showing that the Sign of the Cross contains the acts 
of Faith, of Hope, of Love, of Fortitude, of Humility, 
of the good intention. The discussion emphasized its use. 
One member suggested it as an excellent morning prayer. 
“Morning prayers are never neglected since,” one of 
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the group volunteered to confess in a subsequent meet- 
ing. Many adopted the practice of blessing themselves 
immediately upon awakening. “I make it more devoutly 
ever since I use it as a prayer.” “ It takes me a full minute 
to make it,” were some of the comments. 

The prayer for the Poor Souls, “ Eternal rest,” the 
“Glory be to the Father,” the Sodality prayer, “ Mary 
with her blessed Son, bless us, each and everyone,” an 
ejaculation in honor of the Sacred Heart, the prayer to 
the Guardian Angel, a prayer in honor of the Christ Child, 
were studied in succession. After each paper followed 
an informal discussion, and experiences were exchanged 
most freely. Some admitted their difficulty in resting for 
any time on the words, others stated that it was easy to 
fill five minutes, ten, even twenty. “I’m too readily dis- 
tracted,” said one. “I like the ‘Glory be’ the best.” It 
was surprising to witness the simplicity and frankness 
with which boys and girls revealed their efforts. The gen- 
eral comment tells that the study hour is anticipated with 
eagerness, and the regular attendance proves that the 
members have not tired. Reports from several schools 
indicate that entire Sodality groups are following. 

As the general program includes simple meditations on 
the life of Christ it was thought advisable to prepare the 
mind by introducing as a second topic for the study hour 
a study of the life of Christ. Papers were prepared on 
the topography of Palestine, the town of Bethlehem, the 
scene of the Nativity, the adoration of the shepherds, 
the Presentation in the Temple, and the Hidden Life. 
After each paper, the students discussed what they had 
noted in their readings, or had previously heard in sermons 
or instructions. Incidentally this study is promoting the 
meditative recitation of the rosary, and the reading of 
spiritual books with understanding and delight. 

The third part of each program concerns itself with 
some truth of the catechism treated apologetically. One 
of the delegates explains some doctrinal point as though 


addressing a non-Catholic audience. Topics on the Mass, - 


Confession, devotion to Mary, indulgences, the Divinity 
of Christ, the Real Presence, and the like, are chosen. 
After the explanation has been given, questions are al- 
lowed and objections are raised which tend to throw 
further light on the subject. Discussions are sure to fol- 
low. The purpose of this practice in connection with 
mental prayer is to direct the youthful minds to medita- 
tion on the eternal truths by showing the reasonableness 
and beauty of the dogmas and doctrines of the faith. It 
is not unusual to hear the spontaneous confession, “ I 
never understood this so clearly before.” In the discus- 
sion on the Blessed Mother a delegate—one of the most 
interested—could not refrain from saying, “ I'll love the 
Blessed Mother even more from now on.” 

This resume of Sodality study hour activities with the 
boys and girls of the Omaha Union of High School 
Sodalities is necessarily brief. It proves, however, that it 
is possible to teach high-school pupils the simpler methods 
of mental prayer, and to direct them effectively to follow 
the rule laid down in the Sodality Manual, “ Let them 
devote at least a quarter of an hour to mental prayer.” 
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Sociology 
Is the New Amendment a Trick? 


Paut L. BLAKE Ly, S.J. 


O N the morning of January 18, 1920, I went into the 
pulpit of the Church of St. John the Martyr, and 
informed the sheep and the lambs, quietly nibbling before 
me, as well as the tardy goats still noisily clumping up the 
aisles, that this was the second Sunday after Epiphany. 
The usual parish notices (reduced, as is the custom in 
this church, to a merciful minimum) followed, and then 
I picked up the book of the Gospels. 

Do you remember the Gospel read at the Mass on that 
day? But that is not a fair question. Unless a special 
circumstance had linked one of my favorite Gospel pas- 
sages forever to the Second Sunday after Epiphany, I 
should not remember it either. 

It is one of the so-called “ human ”’ stories, and it shows 
Our Lord with His disciples at a feast. Our Lady was 
there too, but I have never pictured her among the diners. 
The hands that,had been consecrated by ministering to 
the Divine Child never felt dishonored by the humblest 
and hardest works of the house, and hence I think she 
was in the kitchen. More probably, she was in and out 
of the kitchen, now helping to prepare a dish, now serv- 
ing it, for it was a wedding feast, and every one of a 
thousand details had to be watched to make all perfect. 
I am sure, too, that she wanted these young people, just 
beginning their married life, to look back to this as to one 
of the very happiest days in their lives. 

But, alas, either because they were a bit shiftless, or, 
as is more probable, because they were poor, a dire calam- 
ity began to impend. Possibly, they had not looked for so: 
large a crowd—seventy-two disciples at one blow is. 
enough to upset the calculations of any host or hostess !— 
and soon one of the most important factors in a feast 
began to run low. Our Lady noticed, when the flagons 
were brought back to be filled again, that there was no. 
more wine in the jars. This was indeed a predicament 
for the young couple, but not for Our Lady of Provi- 
dence. She simply told her Son, directed the servants to 
do whatever He bade them do, and then waited in a con- 
fidence that was not, and shall never be, in vain. “ The 
conscious water saw its God, and blushed,” and the master 
of the feast, recognizing a superior vintage, rallied the 
astonished bridegroom on his singular custom of holding 
the good wine back to the last, when a jaded palate could 
not properly appreciate its merits. 

All this is very well; but as I read I had a distraction. 
I recalled that just two days earlier, Mr. Volstead’s cele- 
brated Act had begun its crazy career, and Volstead and 
Cana, Anti-Saloon League and Christianity, did not seem 
to fit together very well. Wine at a wedding did not 
shock Our Lord and His Mother. On the contrary, They 
cheered the guests, as the feast went on, with more wine, 
and better wine. Naturally, as an old Baptist deacon 
once explained to me, the good Lord wouldn’t give a 
friend of His’n anything but a prime article of drink. But 
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wine at any time scandalized the Anti-Saloon League, 
and the rest of the dervishes and mad mullahs beyond all 
measure. Struggling with these distractions, I probably 
read the Gospel, with all its tender, beautiful touches, in 
the tone of a particularly irate sheriff reading the riot act 
toa mob. It was not pleasant to think that hereafter wine 
at a wedding feast meant, theoretically, a stretch at Leav- 
enworth, and, practically, unless you had a good boot- 
legger, a preliminary stretch at a local hospital. 

After thirteen years of fanaticism and criminal folly, 
relief has come from a lame-duck Congress. Or, more 
accurately, a promise of relief has come. Some think 
that the beleaguered garrison will certainly be relieved by 
1935. Others, recalling the promise of legalized beer 
(there was plenty of the unhallowed kind) by Christmas, 
1932, push the day of deliverance to some time in 1937. 
The Missis Gummidges, who feel things more keenly 
than the rest of us, are sure that the new Amendment 
will never be ratified. Thirteen States, girt in righteous- 
ness, and vowed to the principle that lips that touch liquor 
shall never touch theirs (who wants to?), can defeat the 
Amendment. Thirteen States, with only four per cent 
of the population, as Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, 
warns us, can defeat the Amendment, and establish boot- 
legging, highjacking, perjury, and murder, as the endur- 
ing corner stone of the Republic. Remembering that it 
is easier to get into an eel-pot than to get out of it, 1 am 
ready to admit that the Missis Gummidges may possibly 
be right. 

The very wording of the Amendment presents difficul- 
ties and regrets. After stating in Section 1, “ The Ejight- 
eenth Article of Amendment to the Constitution is here- 
by repealed,” a Congress free from the necessity to com- 
promise, might well have stopped. But the Amendment 
goes on to provide in Section 2 

The transportation or importation into any State, Territory, 
or possession of the United States for delivery or use therein of 
intoxicating liquors, in violation of the laws thereof, is hereby 
prohibited. 

This section is merely the old Webb-Kenyon Act, with 
the Reed amendment, sustained years ago by the Supreme 
Court. It rests on what, in the judgment of many, is a 
somewhat tenuous interpretation of the undoubted power 
of Congress to regulate commerce between the States; 
but, even granting its validity, it is merely a statutory 
regulation which has no proper place in a Constitution. 
Supposing the Amendment to be adopted, I have no doubt 
that this section will prove an excellent foundation for 
the creation of another bureau at Washington which will 
be no less disastrous in its effects upon temperance and 
good order than the present Prohibition Bureau. Congress 
deserves credit for refusing to adopt the ridiculous Glass 
Amendment, under which the Federal Government would 
have been obliged to define “ saloon,” and then exercise 


powers which properly belong to the town constable. Its 
credit would have been higher, however, had it also de- 
clined to make the Webb-Kenyon legislation part of the 
Constitution. 

The third section has already stirred sharp division of 
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opinion, and it is quite possible that recourse to the Su- 
preme Court may become necessary before the Amend- 
ment can be adopted. 

This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified 
as an Amendment to the Constitution by conventions in the several 
States, as provided in the Constitution, within seven years from 
the date of submission hereof to the States by Congress. 

The Constitution provides that Congress shall propose 
amendments whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall 
deem it necessary; or, on application of the legislatures 
of two-thirds of the several States, shall call a convention 
for proposing amendments. Thereafter, amendments are 
to be considered valid when ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States, or by conventions 
in three-fourths thereof, “as one or the other mode of 
ratification may be proposed by the Congress.”’ In the 
present case, for the first time in our history the Federal 
Congress has proposed ratifications by “conventions in 
the several States.” There are, then, no precedents to 
which appeal can be made. 

But what is meant by “ convention”? Everyone knows 
what a State legislature is, but what is a State conven- 
tion, called to consider an amendment? Is it a Federal 
body, or a State body, or a State body acting, like a State 
electoral college, in a Federal capacity? There is differ- 
ence of opinion on all these questions. 

Speaker Garner holds that the convention is entirely 
a State body, to be created and controlled by the respective 
States, at their pleasure, without further reference to 
Congress. His theory is that after Congress has pre- 
scribed ratification or rejection by “convention,” its 
authority ends, and the legislatures of the several States 
are free to follow their own understanding of what con- 
stitutes a “ convention.” It would follow, of course, that 
any State legislature may refuse to call a convention of 
any kind, but that course would be tantamount to rejec- 
tion of the Amendment by the legislature! Thus, despite 
Congress and the Constitution, the decision would be 
made not by a “convention,” but by the legislature. 

Chairman Sumners, of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, although a Texan, adopts the Federal view, and he 
has with him A. Mitchell Palmer, a former Attorney- 
General, and Senator Borah. According to Mr. Sumners, 
it is the right and duty of Congress to call and date the 
several State conventions, and even to prescribe the 
qualifications of the delegates, and the manner of choos- 
ing them. He argues that an amendment might as well 
be submitted to the legislatures direct, if the Constitu- 
tion meant that these bodies were free to call a conven- 
tion, or to refuse to call it. Representative La Guardia, 
an undoubted “ wet,” is so impressed by the weight of this 
argument that he has advised “ wet” States to refrain 
from action until a more definite conclusion than at present 
prevails can be reached. 

Congress may attempt to solve the problem by enact- 
ing legislation calling the conventions. In that case, sup- 
posing the speedy adoption of the Amendment, the final 
overthrow of Prohibition could be delayed, since the Pro- 
hibitionists would certainly have an issue to present to the 
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courts. They will have no less clear an issue should Con- 
gress fail to act. In the first supposition, they could claim 
that Congress should not have acted, and in the second, 
that it should have acted. Probably, it would be good 
tactics for the “‘ wets ” to appeal to the courts immediately 
after the adoption of the Amendment by the first State. 

It is regrettable that Congress prescribed a method of 
ratification which presents difficulties of so complex a 
nature that recourse to the highest court may be neces- 
sary before the legality of action by any State can be 
assured. Is it possible that an infuriated “ wet” of my 
acquaintance, who, like so many of his party, is also a 
total abstainer, can be right when he avows that some 
fine Italian hand wrote Sections 2 and 3? “It’s all a 
cheap trick,” he protests, “ put on us by a Congress that 
is either ignorant or cowardly or, possibly, both.” I do 
not know. I can only say that the Amendment is very 
far from my concept of that “ stark complete, immediate, 
repeal,” about which the politicians were spouting last 
June. But, then, I may be only a hopelessly impractical 
bitter ender. I rather think I am. 
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VERYTHING, I suppose, can have its own little 

anniversary. 1 am preparing a celebration in honor 
of the Fifth Year of Purchase of my winter (also sum- 
mer) hat, and a few other articles. So there is nothing 
surprising that Canisius College, in Buffalo, should be 
celebrating on February 17, 1933, the four-hundred-and- 
fiftieth year since the printing of its famous Koburger 
Bible, the chief treasure of the college library. 

There are two outstanding features about this ancient 
tome. It was printed the year that Luther was born. 
Indeed, as the colophon shows, it was published on the 
first Sunday of Lent, designated as “ Invocavit” (or 
“ Invocabit ”), which fell in 1483 on February 17, nearly 
nine months before Luther’s birth. Readers of the Paston 
Letters will recall their designation of the third Sunday 
after Easter, in similar fashion, by the first words of the 
Collect of the Mass, Deus qui errantibus. So we still say 
Laetare Sunday, Gaudete Sunday, and Requiem Mass. 
Says the quaint German of the colophon, which entitles 
’ the work Bibe! fiir all, or “ Everybody’s Bible ”: 

Gedruckt durch anthonium koburger in der léblichen keyser- 
lichen reychstat Niirenberg. Nach der geburt cristi des gesetzs 
der genaden vierzehn hundert und in dem dreyundachtzigsten iar. 
am montag nach Invocavit. 

(Printed by Anthony Koburger in the glorious imperial city 
of Nuremberg. After the birth of Christ, (in) the law of grace, 
in the year 1483 on the Monday after Invocavit.) 

So the book was only nine years old when Columbus 
discovered America. 

The other point of interest is that the Canisius College 
Bible is a duplicate of the identical Bible that was seen 
by Emanuel Swedenborg when he passed through Prague 
and visited the library of the Jesuit college there. He 
notes in his diary for July 25, 1733; writing in Latin: 
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They showed me the Bible in the German tongue translated 
from the Latin by Rudiger and published at Nuremberg in 1483, 
that is, thirty-four years before Luther’s version. 

Thus one heresiarch was connected with the other by 
this Bible, but the very event recorded Swedenborg’s 
testimony to the nullity of the claim that “ Luther gave 
us the Bible.” Indeed, as the librarian of Canisius College 
notes, the Koburger Bible was not the first to appear in 
the German language. It was the ninth in a series, the 
first of which was printed in Strassburg in 1486 by John 
Mentel. After the Koburger, nine other German versions 
printed under Catholic auspices saw the light before 
Luther edited his German version in 1521. 





I WAS a little afraid that Brother Anchoret might boil 
over, being kept so long from over last week; but he 
is content with just a little bubbling: 

Dear Pilgrim: 

When I sat myself before my Underwood, I intended 
to write you a diatribe. I had in mind thirteen vicious 
adjectives that I felt I must use in the course of my 
communication. But then a vision came before my eyes, 
as I watched the pigeons sometimes called doves that 
sometimes alight on the railing round my Anchorage. 
They recalled to me your philosophic calm. My frown 
changed from a frown of anger to a frown of enigma. 
For many years now I have been irritated by Protestant- 
ism. Not, understand me, by gentlemen and ladies who 
are Protestants or even protestantish. Not, specifically, 
by the contradictory tenets of any of the several hundred 
Protestant professions and affirmations. My irritation 
came from the bafflingness of the pronouncements of 
Protestant publicists in the pulpit or the press. Perhaps 
I am incurably Romanist in my demand for a clear, suc- 
cinct, understandable statement of religious truth. Per- 
haps I am woefully logical in my mental processes. When 
a man flings a statement at me, | tear off the covering 
of words, which, after all, are only the cover for the 
thought or the idea, and plunge my teeth into the thought. 
Words are only a means of conveyance for thought. 
Words that do not convey thought are just words. I 
was prepared to flay Protestant pulpiteers for propound- 
ing words. But I refrain from violence; instead, I ask 
you, Anchoret to Pilgrim, man to man, can you under- 
stand the language of the inspirational Protestant divine? 
Can you find a modicum of meaning in their messages? 
Are they just piecing together one word after another 
word, with a noun of some sort following an adjective 
of another sort preceding a verb of another color all inter- 
spersed with phrases of multi-hued quality? If I were 
quite sure that they were just speaking words, I would 
not be irritated with them. But I have a suspicion that 
these preachers are concealing a thought beneath their 
words, or are using the words to convey a thought to 
their hearers or readers. Do you think, my dear Pilgrim, 
that they are really struggling to express an idea, even a 
vague idea? Or are they just wordists? I could give 
you illustrations, but I am sure that you need none of 
mine. I have no inclination toward Protestantism, but I 
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would like to know something about it. And all that I 
can find in it are roseate words, soaring, delving, sonor- 
ous words, that, to change the figure, make strange bed- 
fellows in the same sentence. As an inebriate once upon 
a time kept asking me insistently, “Am I right or am I 
wrong?” and as I did not answer him, so you need, my 
dear Pilgrim, not answer me. Yours, for the time being, 
THE ANCHORET. 

Thanks, Brother A., for that last absolution; for to be 
sure I don’t know; though I do think that there’s an idea 
trying to struggle through with them at times. 





HE controversy concerning the War debts, like all 

discussions of that type, is clouded by the unwilling- 
ness, on either side of the water, to touch on certain gov- 
ernmental expenditures which are deemed sacrosanct. 

Our Congressmen of the United States, bold as they 
may be in slashing the budget, are helpless when con- 
fronted with demands of the non-disabled veteran. The 
French, on the other hand, have their civil servants, on 
whom the Government absolutely depends for the carry- 
ing out of its “lay” program. When their rights are in 
question, all other considerations must be laid aside. 

There is, for instance, M. Léon Blum. He is known 
not only to Frenchmen, but to a good part of the world 
in general, as a persistent agitator against the Church, 
a counterpart to certain gentlemen who have gained, in 
recent years, unpleasant notoriety in the United States 
Congress; though with less charm than M. Blum. 

The Paris daily, La Croix, reprints from Le Journal 
Officiel, page 1176, French counterpart of the Congres- 
sional Record, the following item of February 2, 1933: 

CIVIL PENSIONS 

By decree of January 13, 1933, on the report of the Minister 

of Finances, the subjoined civil pension has been approved. 
Justice (functionaries). 

Bium (André Léon), honorary counselor of State, thirty-five 
years, five months of service. Pension to take effect from No- 
vember 4, 1932: 34,661 francs (about $1,365). 

Says La Croix: 

So a pension of 34,661 francs is accorded by the country to 
one of its worst servants. ° . 

With the facilities provided hereby, without counting his own 
personal fortune, M. Léon Blum can indulge freely in demagogy 
and build up at the tax-payers’ expense a popularity with the 
electors. 

Whatever we may lavish on our veterans, we in the 
United States have not as yet conceived the idea of pen- 


sioning our “lame ducks.” 





HRIST our Lord warned His disciples against the 
blind leading the blind. Yet Father Yvo Mollat, 
S.J., of Belgium, who is almost entirely blind, is leader 
of a crusade to lead the blind of his own country back 
to Christ. In a few months time he has gathered around 
him some 900 associates in this “ Crusade of the Blind.” 
Following in the foosteps of Father Stadelman in the 
United States, Father Mollat edits two periodicals for the 
blind, printed in Braille type: one for children and one 
for grown folks, under the auspices of the Apostolate of 
Prayer. Tue Piicrim™. 
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ITH the end of the winter season, private charity 

has also reached its limit. The more than 12,- 
000,000 unemployed who have so admirably weathered 
the hardships of the past six months will be forced to 
look for other agencies to bring them relief. The logical 
successor to private charity is, of course, the locality where 
the unemployed lives, that is, the city. 

There is not one American city which does not have 
its financial problems. Generally, these problems are two- 
fold in nature: first, increased debt charges; second, de- 
clining tax revenue. Even in the years before the de- 
pression the cities were beset by financial worries; and 
so were the States. Only the Federal Government man- 
aged to reduce its indebtedness. 

During the period between the last and the current 
depression, which is from 1922 to 1929, State and local 
debt rose nearly ninety per cent, from $7,154,000,000 to 
$13,452,000,000. But the Federal Government, during the 
same period, reduced its debt about thirty-seven per cent, 
namely from $23,000,000,000 to $16,743,000,000. Since 
1929, the State and local debt rose another $2,000,000,000, 
and the Federal Government cannot once more counter- 
balance the debt increase as it did between 1922 and 1929. 
On the contrary, Washington had to borrow heavily in 
order to meet deficits and emergencies. So it is an un- 
happy fact that the States and the cities have to look to 
the Federal Government at a time when the latter finds 
itself in financial straits. 

The principal income of the cities is derived from real 
property whose value has undergone an enormous shrink- 
age since 1929. More than 500,000 homes have been 
taken from their owners. In Detroit, where the debt 
charge accounts for sixty-seven cents out of every tax 
dollar, tax delinquencies now reach forty per cent. In 
Boston, real estate carries more than seventy per cent of 
the cost of government, and the tax burden on the home 
owner is hardly bearable. We find the same or a similar 
picture in every single American city. 

The cities and the States have therefore applied to the 
Federal Government for loans and credits. Financially, 
Washington is in no position to extend support. But re- 
gardless of its financial position, the Federal Government 
must somehow meet this emergency. The municipal credit 
af the United States is at stake, and it is the backbone 
of the entire national credit structure. If the cities 
are not helped, the collapse of this credit structure is 
threatened. 

It is a sad commentary on the rapid progress of the 
depression that we are facing today a dilemma where it 
is no longer the question to help the unemployed so much 
but to save the cities ‘and their credit. While this means 
help of the millions of jobless men and women, the former 
is probably more important. The nation may carry on 
with 12,000,000 unemployed, but not with bankrupt cities. 

GERHARD HIRSCHFELD. 
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Literature 
The Sheed and Ward Imprint 


Francis TAcsot, S.J. 


NNOUNCEMENT is made this week that the Lon- 
don publishers, Sheed and Ward, are entering the 
field of American publishing. When America says wel- 
come to Sheed and Ward, it does not cease to say a hearty 
prosit to our other American Catholic publishers. In the 
Catholic publishing field there are many furrows to cut; 
our long-established firms have worked those of their own 
choosing with a success that is not only theirs but that of 
the entire American Church; there remains for this new 
firm an area in which to cut its furrow apart from that 
of our other publishers. 

The Sheed and Ward books have been in the American 
market ever since the firm was established in London, six 
years ago. They were important books and the American 
publishers were eager to secure the rights for them in this 
country. In my official capacities, I have had to deal with 
the editorial departments of the publishing houses, Catho- 
lic and general. I have been amazed by the competition 
of these publishers to get the Sheed and Ward publica- 
tions for their lists. There are some forty titles, I under- 
stand, that were taken over, mostly, by non-Catholic pub- 
lishers in the United States and given a large distribution. 
So that, though Sheed and Ward are new as American 
publishers, their books are no strangers. The only change 
will be that, hereafter, the firm will deal directly with the 
American reading public through its New York office. 

During the past few years, a great number of American 
Catholics who knew the book world and knew, in detail, 
the type of book published by Sheed and Ward in Eng- 
land, have insistently urged the president, Frank J. Sheed, 
to establish offices in this country. He was hesitant to 
take the step, and perhaps rightly so, until the many dif- 
ficulties were cleared away through the zeal and boundless 
enthusiasm of one person, or rather two, who prefer to 
remain unnamed. That the entry into the American pub- 
lishing business, in these times, is prudent financially, is 
a debatable proposition. Most of the publishers, and by 
most I mean all except one or two, have been sorely 
stricken by the depression. People are economizing on 
book purchases as on luxuries; they are making heavier 
demands on lending libraries. Out of necessity, with their 
sales reduced, the publishers are reducing their lists of 
new publications which, though it cuts down expenses, 
also reduces income. The oft-repeated story through pub- 
lishing circles is that the business is in a bad, bad way. 
When Sheed and Ward announced their establishment of 
a house in New York, and their entry into the American 
field, one of the publishers, and he spoke the mind of 
many, remarked with a sigh: “ They have courage!” 

Courage, I would judge, has been an outstanding virtue 
with Sheed and Ward from the beginning. Some three 
years ago, Mr. Sheed was the guest of honor at a small 
dinner given by the Catholic Book Club. Since all of those 
present were in some way connected with book publication 
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and book criticism, the talk naturally turned to Mr. Sheed’s 
activities with books, rather than to his activities with the 
Catholic Evidence Guild, about which, at that time, he was 
generally lecturing. Modestly, he told the story of the 
adventurings of himself and his wife, the daughter of 
Wilfrid Ward, in the business of publishing books. As I 
listened, I could not help but think of them as adventuring 
rather than as entering business; that is, they were in- 
spired with the high courage of adventurers, but they 
seemed to have a rash courage for business people. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Sheed were leading apostles in the 
work of the Catholic Evidence Guild. They were bring- 
ing the knowledge and the gospel of the Catholic Church 
to the man in the street at Hyde Park and in other centers 
throughout England. They were also instrumental in pre- 
paring, by strict theological courses, younger speakers for 
the street rostrums. They discovered that they needed a 
new type of Catholic book for the advancement of their 
Guild apostolate, a type of book that would appeal to the 
modern mind and that would satisfy the intellectual quest- 
ings of inquiring non-Catholics. They could find so few 
books of Catholic apologetics and exposition that met their 
need, that they decided to publish such books themselves. 
It happened just that simply. 

Their primary, and it might be said, their single motiva- 
tion was Catholic Action. Their entry into the business of 
publishing Catholic books was merely their method of at- 
taining an end. They had courage; they knew absolutely 
nothing about book publishing; that, they thought, might 
be an asset. They themselves were innocently ignorant of 
all the experience, all the knowledge of technicalities, that 
would make them successful publishers ; and they refused 
to take into their organization anyone who had ever 
worked in a publishing house before. All they had was 
the courage of adventurers, the fresh vigor of experi- 
menters, an intelligent dissatisfaction with the quality of 
books called specifically Catholic, a most definite set of 
views on what constituted a contemporary Catholic book. 
They thought that the publication of the kind of books 
they would like to see published would be interesting fun. 
So they opened offices and called themselves publishers. 

Contrary to the predictions of the wise and the experi- 
enced, and perhaps to their own surprise, they were im- 
mediately successful, not only in the acclaim that critics 
and readers gave their publications but also in their finan- 
cial returns. I must not give the impression that they did 
not have a keen business instinct; on the contrary, I 
would say that, once they decided on running a business, 
they displayed a remarkable ingenuity in its conduct ; they 
explored avenues of approach to readers that had not been 
thought of by other Catholic publishers in England, they 
advertised with profusion and originality, and they dis- 
covered new methods for the distribution of their books. 

Their success in a business way was due largely to the 
fact that they did not regard the publishing of books solely 
as a business. In that they were correct, for the book in- 
dustry is not like other industries. It does not prosper by 
suppressed personalities and mechanized routine, as other 
industries in this technological age. It does not deal with 
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standardized products put on the market in a standardized 
way. Efficiency is demanded, certainly, in the manufac- 
turing, advertising, and sales departments, but there is 
something more than efficiency required in the editorial 
department. Essential for success is inspiration, is person- 
ality, is vision and sound judgment in the editors who 
select the manuscript that is to be printed, bound, and 
distributed. While Sheed and Ward, as they progressed, 
mastered the mechanics of production and marketing, they 
were endowed before that with the instinct and the intel- 
ligence that this nervous industry must have, if it is to 
flourish. 

In the United States, as in England, there is a class of 
readers that has been somewhat neglected by our Catholic 
publishers. When I say this, I say no discourtesy to these 
publishers who, through many years, have built up a valu- 
able library of vital Catholic literature. I can explain my 
meaning best, I think, by a reference to the Catholic Book 
Club. This was organized in 1928 for the purpose of 
bringing notable Catholic books to the attention of the 
advanced and intelligent Catholic readers, the college 
graduate, for example. It sought not a definitely religious 
book but a book that was inspired by Catholicism and that 
would be an inspiration to Catholics and non-Catholics, 
a book in the modern mode for modern Catholic minds. 
It examined the offerings of all the publishers, month by 
month; with a few exceptions, it found the type of book 
it was seeking in the offerings of the general, non-Catholic 
publishers. It was eager to deal with the Catholic rather 
than the general publisher, but the Catholic houses were 
not issuing the particular brand of book that the Catholic 
Book Club was seeking for its members. The Catholic 
publishers were issuing books of great worth, of fine 
scholarship, of edification, of an inspirational quality, of 
devotion ; they were seeking to meet the demands, it would 
seem, of the very learned and the rather pious; they were 
not appealing to the minds of those whose only reading 
was the general literature of the day. It is sufficient to 
say that the Catholic Book Club selected a disproportion- 
ate number of Sheed and Ward books offered through 
several general publishers in the United States. 

This class of readers to whom the Catholic Book Club 
selections and the Sheed and Ward imprint appealed must 
be cultivated. In this class are the intelligent lay folk and 
the intellectual clergy. These read the publications of the 
Catholic publisher ; but they look for other Catholic books 
that are different and that are written, as it were, for their 
peculiar needs. Mr. Sheed, as an alert and zealous lay- 
man, entered the publishing business because he felt that 
the Catholic publisher of England was not supplying him 
with the type or the quality of book that he himself would 
find useful to read and that he would find useful to present 
to non-Catholic inquirers. His program in publishing 
books has consistently followed from this as a basic prin- 
ciple. He has approached the problem of Catholic litera- 
ture from a new angle. He becomes, then, not so much a 
competitor to the established Catholic publishers but a 
collaborator with them. Here, as in England, he must 
cut a new furrow. 
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REVIEWS 
Atom and Cosmos. By Hans ReicHensacu. Translated and re- 
vised by Epwarp S. ALLEN. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

Here the professor of natural philosophy in the University of 
Berlin offers a summary of modern physics whose central theme 
is the degree to which new physical concepts have replaced old, 
in philosophy as well as in science. He accepts the Einstein 
universe, with its novel geometry, considers the Bohr atom as 
valid, and agrees that the quantum theory has displaced strict 
causality. But he does this without sensationalism, while his ac- 
counts of significant experiments and theories are models of clarity 
and balance. If one accepts his philosophic conclusions with 
reservations, it is because the physical concepts on which they 
are based are changing so rapidly that no immediate and gen- 
eral extension of them into philosophy seems quite proper. It is 
surprising, in view of the low level of American broadcasting, to 
learn that this book is an expansion of radio talks given by Pro- 
fessor Reichenbach. Yet this will reassure those who may fear 
that it bristles with long and difficult formulae, by which physical 
concepts often are expressed. They seem to have been too diffi- 
cult, even for a German audience, and have not been added to 
Dr. Allen’s able translation. Cote 0 





A Handbook of Child Psychology. Edited by Cart Murcuison. 

Worcester: Clark University Press. $5.00. 

This work, a series of papers contributed by twenty-two of the 
better-known child psychologists in America and Europe, is pre- 
sented as “useful to students already acquainted with psychol- 
ogy and already expert in child psychology.” As such it is not a 
popular treatise, although it may be read with interest and with 
profit by the average thoughtful man or woman who has no 
special training in psychology and who is not versed in the tech- 
nical language of child psychology. There are four or five original 
articles, but all the other chapters are summaries of the research 
which has been done in various parts of the field of child psy- 
chology. This constitutes the outstanding virtue of the book. It 
may save the reader an enormous amount of work, for’the volume 
is a compendium of many articles and books, both American and 
European. The references are particularly numerous and varied. 
It is to be expected that a book which covers so large a field 
and is the result of the cooperative efforts of so many authors 
would represent many different points of view. While this is an 
advantage, it may also be a source of confusion to some readers. 
This volume is subject to the criticism which must be passed 
on very much of the psychological literature of the day: the 
underlying philosophy is naturalistic and materialistic. Hence the 
work must be read with caution. The facts presented are good 
and helpful to those interested in child behavior. The interpreta- 
tion of those facts is often very faulty. R. C. McC. 





Contemporary Church History, 1900-1925. By Orazio M. 

Premout. New York: Benziger Brothers. $3.35. 

This is an “ Authorized English Translation” from the original 
Italian, but the name of the translator is not given; even the 
initials are lacking. The scope of the history is limited to the first 
quarter of the present century, hence many important events that 
have occurred during or since 1925, such as the Vatican Treaty 
of 1929, are not touched. The book is divided into two major 
parts, the first dealing with the four Pontiffs, Leo XIII, Pius X, 
Benedict XV, and Pius XI, whose reigns covered these years; 
and the second treating separately of the Church’s progress in 
the various countries throughout the world during this same 
period. The average reader, without access to original documents 
and therefore incapable of close critical examination, will find this 
book highly interesting and helpful in any resume he may desire 
to make of the Church’s problems and progress within this period. 
It is pleasingly written and attractively brief, yet apparently 
complete. An “Index of Persons” closes the volume. M. J. S. 
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Mental Healers: Franz Anton Mesmer, Mary Baker Eddy, 
Sigmund Freud. By Steran Zweic. Translated by Epen and 
Cepar Paut. New York: The Viking Press. $3.50. 

The account of Mesmer and Mrs. Eddy is quite readable, not 
nearly so well done as Strachey would have turned them out, but 
clear enough and sane. The times when Mesmer lived are intensely 
interesting and a man who had much to do with even the super- 
ficial currents flowing through those times deserves memorializ- 
ing. Besides, his invention and its consequences give the man im- 
portance, But Zweig does not make the man, Mesmer, live as vivid- 
ly as some glimpses that slip in would have the reader wish. For 
Mrs. Eddy the author takes the line that the newer biographies 
have necessitated. And while the foundress of Christian Science 
cuts a sorry figure in the picture drawn, there is a continual effort 
to make it appear that she is a significant figure in the history of 
thought and movements. The author does not too well understand 
the America of Mrs. Eddy. And he fails to appreciate properly 
the audience to whom Mrs. Eddy appealed and whom she won to 
her following. A Christian Scientist who might read the book 
would be bound to be angered. Any other reader would probably 
merely say, “ Just what I thought.” It is when the author comes 
to Sigmund Freud that he goes intellectually berserk. He posi- 
tively grovels. His adulation, phrased sometimes in words which 
seem deliberately reminiscent of Gospel language, is sickening. No 
one is anxious to deny that Freud introduced a new and under 
proper safeguards a useful method in the treatment of nervous 
disorders. But one has one’s pity stirred when reading the abject 
and unreasoned paeans of praise for the man and for the world 
view that Freud proposes and propagates. The essay on Freud 
is not harmful. It is simply stupid. R. B. M. 





Egyptian Antiquities in the Nile Valley. By James BArkrE. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. $4.50. 

More and less than a guide-book of Egypt. The author’s aim, 
to which he adheres strictly, is to offer useful and interesting infor- 
mation concerning the ancient history of the Nile Valley through 
the medium of temple and tomb ruins, inscriptions, statues, and 
other objects which have been unearthed in the course of various 
excavations. Medieval and modern Egypt are either not considered 
at all, or passed by with a brief comment in the course of the 
discussion of ancient materials. Accordingly the book in no way 
supplants existing guide-books of Egypt, but may be considered 
as a very valuable supplement to them. Constant reference to 
archeological expeditions and to the notes of past historians and 
travelers, translations of inscriptions, comprehensive descriptions 
of tombs, wall scenes, mastabas, and so forth, are frequent and 
satisfyingly full. The style throughout is simple, leisurely, and 
devoid of unnecessary technical intricacies. Possibly one criticism 
might be offered against the author’s fondness for introducing 
his own personal animosities into the work; repetition at least, 
of some of his aversions, might be omitted. For instance it is 
sufficient once to mention dislike for graffiti, or dissatisfaction 
with guide-books which dismiss important historical sites with 
a word if there be no present external show to the site. And the 
remark (p. 7) that certain obelisks have been disfigured to the 
disgrace of Christianity by being crowned with a cross is simply 
poor taste. Otherwise the volume of over eight-hundred pages 
of useful information not otherwise so easily accessible would be 
a valuable addition to the shelf of anyone even mildly interested in 
Egyptian lore. a ee OD 
The Adventures of the Black Girl in Her Search for God. By 

GreorceE BerNARD SHAW. New York: Dodd, Mead and Com- 

pany. $1.50. 

Fifty pages of playboyism by a white-bearded silly who shows 
as much intelligence as a naked black girl, followed by fifteen 
pages that show a lack of cerebral quality but much lingual agility. 
About what the Bible is not, and against it; ditto about some- 
thing called god, and against it. o. ee Be 
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BOOK AND AUTHORS 


Substitutes for Religion—Among the many fine analyses of 
the modern intellectual spirit is Irwin Edman’s “ The Contem- 
porary and His Soul” (Cape and Smith. $2.50). While one cannot 
agree with some of his more sweeping assertions about the nature 
of the world, it is impossible not to recognize in Mr. Edman’s 
discussion of present-day despair and the various ways to escape 
it the play of a keen and exceptionally informed mind. Rational- 
ism, Platonism, the return to tradition, and the doctrine of action 
are the means which the contemporary uses to find his soul. Mr. 
Edman finally proposes that happiness in the future will be found 
not in “The City of God” but in “The City of Man,” where 
the necessary virtues are hope and charity. “ The Contemporary 
and His Soul” is an excellent barometer of modern atheistic 
thought and as such is of great historical importance. 

Horatio Hacket Newman has written “Evolution Yesterday 
and Today” (Williams and Wilkins. $1.00) “solely for the gen- 
eral reader who knows nothing or only a very little about the 
subject” (p. vii). If that be the case, then it is decidedly not a 
book for the general reader. Dr. Newman is Professor of Zoology, 
University of Chicago, but, though he has attained eminence in 
his specialty, gives poor evidence of scientific poise and accuracy. 
One might pardon his slurs on the Bible and traditional beliefs 
since he has borrowed these from Fundamentalists; one might 
further pardon him for never once clearly indicating the difference 
between “creationism” and “special creationism”; or for his 
statement (p. 86) that a century ago the prevailing belief was 
that animals were soulless. Such statements and failures to make 
necessary distinctions, show large ignorance of philosophy and 
theology. Dr. Newman should leave such subjects alone or else 
consult philosophers and theologians for “the general reader must 
have faith in the opinion of experts” (p. 38). But in his own 
line of scientific thought, one rightly demands accuracy from him. 
Yet even here he is wanting, e.g., he asserts facts which are not 
facts and asserts as a fact that which is admittedly only probable. 
The book may be summed up: an overstatement of Evolution, 
scientifically inaccurate in places, and an understatement of the 
Biblical case and of the case for Special Creationism. 

Herbert Aptekar is frankly in favor of birth control, but he is 
just as frankly anxious about the way Western civilization is using 
“this instrument fraught with the potentialities of a frankenstein 
monster” (p. 128). His book “ Anjea” (William Godwin. $2.50) 
is far from being suitable for indiscriminate consumption. He 
freely discusses facts “of infanticide, abortion and contraception 
in savage society ” that are ordinarily reserved for medical books. 
He wants religion to keep out of the question: “In any scien- 
tific scheme of things, contraception and abortion must be as far 
removed from religions as the sun is from the earth” (p. 187). 
Mr. Aptekar creates a further presumption against his sense of 
scholarship by having a foreword written by Harry Elmer Barnes. 





Modern Sanctity.—Lovers of high heroism in general, and of 
foreign mission work in particular, will not want to miss “ Father 
McShane of Maryknoll” (Dial. $1.00), by Bishop James Edward 
Walsh. It tells the life story of this tireless young missioner who 
was the first priest to be ordained in the Catholic Foreign Mis- 
sion Society of America, and who labored for eight years in 
South China, dying there in 1927 of smallpox contracted through 
performing an act of charity. The book, attractively illustrated 
with photographs, demonstrates the mettle of the best type of 
American youth. Simultaneously it will arouse admiration for 
Father McShane and interest in the mission apostolate. 

In 1927, at his mission in Loting, China, Father Daniel L. Mc- 
Shane of the Maryknoll Community, breathed out his soul to 
God. His life was one of high idealism, solid spirituality, of zeal 
and heroism in the service of his Master, but of that peculiar 
quality which the lovable saints have. His undoubted sanctity 
was of that kind which allures rather than appals. Within the 
past few months, Bishop Walsh, of Maryknoll, issued a life of 
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this missioner. Now appears somewhat of a complementary volume, 
“My Brother: The Maryknoll Missionary” (St. Meinrad, Ind. 
Abbey Press. 75 cents), by the Rev. John F. McShane. The 
author supplies many details of the early life of his brother, of 
the family and the household, of his vocation to the Chinese 
mission, of the intimate facts of his later career. More than half 
the volume is taken up with interesting and edifying stories. 

That sanctity is not necessarily incompatible with modern life 
has been proved in several noteworthy cases, and not least in that 
of a certain young Scotch working girl who died in 1925. “ The 
Spirit of Margaret Sinclair” (Herder. $1.10) contains chapters 
by ten different authors, on various aspects of her life, and also 
a novena in her honor. It is edifying and interesting reading. 

The Rev. John P. Clarke has written this biography of the Angel 
of Lucca, “Gemma Galgani” (Benziger. $1.00), with more en- 
thusiasm than skill. Those parts of the book, however, that are 
made up of Gemma’s own sayings and writings—and there are 
many such—are inspiring reading and yield glimpses into the 
inner life of a little victim of Divine Love. 





Economic and Social.—‘“ Can any good come out of Ellis Is- 
land?” is a question that Allen H. Eaten answers sympathetically 
from the point of view of a foreigner knocking at our door, in 
“Immigrant Gifts to American Life” (Russell Sage Foundation. 
$3.00). That this foreigner brings potentialities implanted by an 
age-old ancestry of Italy or Spain or France or England or of 
other European countries whither American tourists seek culture 
and pleasure, and that he needs only the atmosphere of liberty and 
progress and trust in him to make him a desirable member of 
society, form the theses of Mr. Eaten’s view of an immigrant. 
Our forefathers were foreigners who made America; the nations 
which gave them birth still send other children who bring with 
them not only the unsightly valise and the bewildered attitude 
of a stranger, but also, high resolves to give as freely as they have 
received. Mr. Eaten portrays the immigrant in the light of the 
actualities that show what the deserving immigrant will do, once 
he feels America is his home. And the American handclasp is 
welcome and faith combined. 

With the economic problems of our day becoming more and 
more complicated, every useful suggestion should be welcomed. 
In his book on “ Democratic Credit” (Kaufer Co. Seattle. $1.00), 
Father Patrick Casey, M.A. offers us such a suggestion. In clear 
non-technical language he takes up the subject of Credit and 
leaves his readers with a good understanding of a subject that 
is often not easy to explain. Beginning with the definition of 
Credit, Father Casey shows how the adroit manipulation of Credit 
brings prosperity and security just as its exploitation brings 
economic ruin. The book is enriched with frequent quotations 
from the encyclical letter “ Quadragesimo Anno.” An interesting 
bibliography shows that the author is thoroughly familiar with his 
subject. 

Prof. Frank D. Graham in “ The Abolition of Unemployment ” 
(Princeton University Press. $2.00) has made an important pro- 
posal for the solution of a pressing problem. With considerable 
feeling he insists that we do not have to know in detail the mediate 
causes of business depressions to take emergency measures against 
unemployment. The obvious remedy is work. He proposes that 
an Emergency Employment Corporation freely formed by busi- 
ness men put idle men to work at idle machines. Wages, profits, 
interest, and rent would be paid, as far as possible, in the goods 
produced. Distribution would be made on a basis of contribution, 
and payment would take the form of “consumption certificates ” 
entitling the holder to definite quantities of goods. By checking the 
certificates against the current prices their money value could be 
determined and they could be made acceptable in the payment of 
debts. The objections to the plan are extrinsic. We believe that 
inertia, shortsightedness, timidity, and fear of competition for 
existing industries will prevent the spontaneous association of 
business men which the plan envisages. 
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If one were to conjecture any purpose whatsoever into the writ- 
ing of “Women Against Men” (Knopf. $2.50), by Storm Jame- 
son, one might assume as correct the purpose attributed to the 
author in the blurb “ to point out that it is only rarely that women 
have any chance against men.” To make any such generalization 
from the women portrayed in this book is an insult to woman- 
hood; and women who use such means as these characters are 
pictured to be using deserve to lose. The book is in three parts— 
call the three parts short stories, if you choose, the name is as 
suitable as any other. The first two are more or less biographical 
sketches ; the third describes one day in the life of a woman, with 
ugly memories of a past which has brought her to the straits in 
which she is introduced. Call them what you like, these three 
sketches, or descriptions, or narrations, have little of interest, 
except perhaps for a student of abnormal psychology, or for those 
whose own psychoses are abnormal. People with healthy minds 
would find the book disgusting reading. It has nothing to recom- 
mend it. 





For Confessors.—Those whose profession it is to advise others 
will find helpful knowledge in “The Sexual Side of Marriage” 
(Norton. $2.50) by Dr. M. J. Exner, especially in the chapters on 
maladjustments. Similar information is conveyed in “ Sex in Mar- 
riage” (Macaulay. $3.00), by Ernest and Gladys Groves. The 
latter authors have no concept of the bearing of the natural law 
upon the moral problems of marriage, but confessors may find 
certain materials in the book helpful in counseling the malad- 
justed. 





Liturgy.—To give readers a knowledge of the rites used in the 
administration of the Sacraments, and so to arouse the devotion 
of the Faithful when they receive the Sacraments, is the purpose 
of Prof. A. Villien’s “The History and Liturgy of the Sacra- 
ments” (Benziger. $2.70). The general reader will find many 
curious and interesting bits of knowledge in the volume, but it 
will be of greatest value to catechists and teachers of religion. 

Though couched in lecture form, “ The Mass-Liturgy” (Bruce. 
$1.50), by Dom Fidelis Boeser, O.S.B. (translated by Charles 
Cannon, O.S.B.), will give readers a clear understanding of the 
Holy Sacrifice. Thus the book gives splendid impetus to the great 
current liturgical movement which strives to have the laity par- 
ticipate more intimately in the central act of worship of the 
Church. The synoptic outlines appended to each chapter of the 
book give it added value. The book is well printed and strongly 
bound ; a most attractive addition to every Catholic library. 





Public Speaking.—Ruth Bryan Owen, the daughter of William 
Jennings Bryan, and Member of Congress from Florida, is skilled 
in the art of public speaking. From her knowledge and experi- 
ence of it she writes her book, “Elements of Public Speaking ” 
(Liveright. $2.00). Classes using the book for its principles are 
helped to apply them by the practical suggestions given after each 
chapter. 

Books Received.—This list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 
reviewed in later issues. 


ADVENTURES OF THE Brack Great 1n Her SEARCH For erna 
Shaw. $1.50. Dodd, Mead ee Senet 

Beaton Runs THE MILE. Ralph Henry Barbour. $3.09. b,  Aopicten. 

CaREER AND SIGNIFICANCE oF Jesus, THe. Walter Bel agagg 

CHANT aT THE ALTAR. John Selner, S.S. 60 cents. wie + &. 

Everypay Prostems 1n HeattH. Frank Merrill Wheat and ie beth _ 
Fitzpatrick. American Book Company. 


Fripay’s Bustness. Maurice Baring. $2. ~~? Knop 

Gattant Crossy, Tue. William Heylige "$2.00". Appictcn. 

GRowWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE Part ANATOMY AND 
Puysiotocy. $4.00. C. 


entury. 

— Ltonce pve Granpmatson, Le. Jules Lebreton, S.J. 30 fr. Beau- 
chesne. 

Potiticat Hanpsook or THe Worwp, 1933. Edited by Walter H. Mallory. 
$2.50. Council on Foreign Relations. 

Rasm Act, tne. Ford Madox Ford. $2.50. Long and Smith. 

Socrates. A. E. Taylor. $2.00. Appleton. 

Vorce or Younc America, Tue. James H. R. Cromwell. $1.00. Scridb- 
ner $s. 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Subsidies to the Farmer 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I was sorry to note the curt comments on the contents of Mr. 
Schreiner’s letter [on the Jones Bill, January 28]. The editors of 
AMERICA are usually more courteous. 

The Jones bill is vicious. It imposes taxes in excess of $1,000,- 
000,000 on consumers and distributes this fund among the growers 
of the so-called “basic” groups. For instance, the tax on flour 
would be in excess of $3 per barrel. Admittedly, the farmers are 
in dire distress, but so are the city folk. 

It opens a new channel of Government subsidy. If the embat- 
tled and embarrassed farmer can receive funds direct from the 
U. S. treasury, not as a loan, but to have and to hold as a right, 
why not similar aid to the struggling and none-too-bashful Metho- 
dist ministers of the dear old Southland? Let’s tax potatoes 
(which the Irish eat) and hand over the proceeds to the Anti- 
Saloon League. Their funds are low, and they have obligations 
to meet. 

Buffalo. G. S, KENNEDY. 


[With no intention of curtness, America insists that Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s comparisons are not to the point. He does not depend for 
his existence upon the Anti-Saloon League or the Methodist min- 
isters. Without some form of assistance, the farmer will perish; 
and when the farmer perishes, so will Mr. Kennedy. Taxation to 
aid one group is hardly discriminatory when its ultimate purpose 
is to save the lives of all U. S. citizens———-Ed. Amenrica.] 


The Veterans Protest 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your magazine is the best-edited periodical in this country. 
Your recent editorial in the February 4 issue is unworthy of you. 
Under the caption, “ Our Tottering Veterans,” you write: “ Fewer 
than 250,000 American soldiers were wounded in France, but nearly 
800,000 are receiving some form of aid from the Government.” 

The insinuation that 550,000 soldiers are receiving aid unde- 
servedly is not true. Soldiers are disabled by many causes other 
than enemy fire, ¢.g., unhuman living conditions. 

You continue: “On the other hand, the grants to widows and 
dependents of the soldiers who lost their lives, are far too small. 
For this discrimination, there is a good reason: widows and or- 
phans take little interest in politics.” 

The insinuation that the surviving veterans are selfish politicians 
is unmerited. The grants to widows and the dependents of soldiers 
who lost their lives are the result of legislation sponsored by the 
surviving veterans. If these grants are admittedly too small, then 
it is not because the surviving veterans are not interested in the 
plight of these unfortunate individuals, but because the surviving 
veterans have been unable to obtain larger grants from Congress 
until now. 

They have been and shall continue to be actively interested in 
politics to obtain this commendable result. However, editorials 
like the above-mentioned will not contribute toward their success. 

Buffalo. (Rev.) Roman J. Nuwer, 

Chaplain, Post 665, American Legion. 


To the Editor of America: 

I must confess to mild ennui at another onslaught on veterans. 
Last week it was “Our Tottering Veterans.” This week it is “ Ill 
and Able-Bodied.” Next week it will be what? I will wager the 
Reverend editor never served with the colors, was never one of 
us. He speaks not the jargon and lacks sympathy. I happen to 
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know my army chaplain from way back yonder. If we are due 
for a good “cussing” by a gentleman of the cloth, then I appeal 
that the dressing be administered with the inimitable technique 
of the Padre of the outfit. We are not all treasury raiders, though 
we jolly well could be the way the laws are made (no thanks or 
blame to us). You probably appreciate you could have 4,000,000 
patients on your hands if we simultaneously took the notion to be 
sick at Government expense. 

And now to that rara avis, the “Ill and Able-Bodied” National 
Guard officer, whose crime consists of accepting disability allow- 
ance and at the same time pay for the weekly drill period and 
summer camp with the Guard (a thankless hobby). I wonder how 
many such officers are extant. You are indicating carelessness or 
culpability all along the line from the examining physician or 
medical officer to the Adjutant General of the United States. This 
is quite a charge. Remember, too, the Emergency Officers Retired 
List is public property easily available at any headquarters and, 
of course, part of our working armamentarium. 

I am enclosing blank-form Report of Physical Examination, for 
use in examining all officers, nurses, etc. You may admit in cap- 
able hands, the examination is thorough . . . and to quote item 
29%: “Is examinee on the Emergency Officers Retired List or 
receiving disability compensation, etc?” Moreover, these examina- 
tions are of frequent occurrence and personnel is constantly 
changing. 

There is so much I like in your paper; and after thoroughly 
approving “Guilds for Catholic Physicians,” to be immediately let 
down with what followed was a severe jolt. “Much Ado About 
Nothing” seems to me appropriate description for your immediate 
casus belli, viz., “Ill and Able-Bodied.” I sincerely trust your 
readers, at least those of my trend and training (and there may 
be a few of them), may not have cause to complain again. 

Pittsburgh. Herpsert H. SuLtivan, 

Major, Medical Corps Reserve, 372 F. A. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue of February 11 you have an editorial captioned 
“Til and Able-Bodied.” With your remarks and statements con- 
cerning disabled Emergency Officers, I have no issue, because 
there may be cases of individuals as described in your editorial. 
However, there is a part of that editorial to which I, as a dis- 
abled World War veteran, object to, because it is either deliber- 
ately misleading your readers or else the writer, whether you or 
one of your associate editors, is ignorant of the facts. 

The part of the editorial to which I refer and I quote. “A war 
that costs about a billion dollars per year fourteen years after its 
conclusion, etc.” That statement, as I have stated, is a deliberate 
implication and misleads readers to the true facts. It is a daily 
occurrence, though, with editors of newspapers to their readers, 
and I consider it very unfair to veterans of the World War. I 
hardly expected to find the editorial page of America following 
the same tactics! 

It is true that the appropriations of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion are over $900,000,000, but since you choose to mention that 
fact, why do you charge the total amount up to World War vet- 
erans? Why not mention that nearly half that amount is for other 
than World War veterans: (1) widows of Mexican war; (2) 
Spanish war veterans and dependents; (3) Civil war veterans and 
dependents; (4) widows of various minor expeditions such as the 
Philippine insurrection; (5) Civil Service pensions (civilians) ; 
(6) Administrative costs (personnel, etc.) ? 

You will find that the above items run into hundreds of millions 
of dollars; so why do you charge the whole cost to the World 
War? 

It seems to me that editors in general could make use of this 
advice and . . . incidentally this protest of mine to the par- 
ticular article mentioned is seconded by a dozen of my friends 
who also read the article. 


Saranac Lake, N. Y. James H. ManHoney. 








